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TO MOTHERS. 



Though I have not the happi-J 

tess to be a mother, my love of 1 

l^bildren has led me to think a good J 

£al about them, their amusements, 4 

hnd their lessons. 

This little history was written 
for a real little Arthur, and I have 
endeavoured to write it nearly as I 
would tell it to an intelligent child. 
I well remember what 1 wanted to 
be told myself, in addition to what j 
I found in my lesson books, when I J 
rst allowed to read tl\e tt\^ 1 



tory of England, and I hope I have 
answered most of the questions I 
recollect to have wished to ask. 

I may have failed in satisfying the 
almost bomidless enquiries of in* 
telligent children, and I could wish 
that the mother or governess who 
may put this little book into the 
hand of her pupils, would read each 
chapter herself before she gives it 
to a child, that she may be ready 
with answers to such questions as 
the chapter may suggest. 

Perhaps I have not made my 
small volumes amusing enough to 
answer the purpose of those who 
wish children to learn every thing 
in play. I do not know that I could 
have done so if I wished it : there 



are some things to be learned from 

the History of England, that are oi 

isome import to the future Hfe of a 

hild, and are no play : things, 

Bependent of the change of kings, 

or the fighting of battles, or even 

of the pathetic tales in which every 

ue history is rich. 

These things I have tried to 

teach in a way to engage the aK 

iention, and to fix them in the 

memory, till advancing age, and 

he reading of history in detail, 

hall call them into use. I 

Next to the study of the Sacred 

'Scriptures, I have always held the 

history of our own country to be 

-important in education, particu- 

ffly in that of boys. 



LITTLE ARTHUR'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

You know, my dear little ArthuTj 
that the country you live in is called 
England. It is joined to another 
country called Scotland, and the two 
together are called Great Britain. 

Now, a very long time ago, firitain 
was so full of trees, that there was vei 
little room for houses, and still less for 
corn fields, and there were no gardens. 

The houses were made of wicker- 
work; that is, of sticks put Vo^tVN 
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like baskets, and plastered over with 
mud, to keep out the wind and rain ; and 
the people, who were called Britons, 
used to build a good many together, and 
make 9 fence round them, to keep the 
bears, and the wolves, and the foxes, 
who lived in their woods, from coming 
in the night to steal their sheep, or 
perhaps to kill their children, while they 
were asleep. 

These fences were made of great piles 
of wood and trunks of trees, laid one 
upon another till they were as high as a 
wall ; for at that time the Britons did not 
know how to build walls of stone or 
brick, with mortar. 

Several houses, with a fence round 
them, made a town ; and the Britons had 
their towns either in the middle of the 
woods, where they could hardly be found 
out^ or else on the tops of high hills. 
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I which they could see every thinj 

nd every hody, that was coming neat' 

hem. 

I do not think the insides of thei 

Bouses could have been very comfortable.- 

They had wooden stools to sit on, and 

ffooden benches for bedsteads, and their 

leds were made of skins of wild beasts^, 

pread ovlt dry grass and leaves. Iti 

^ Borne places they used the pretty heatb 

that grows upon the commons for beds^ 

and in others, nothing but dry leaverf 

spread upon the ground. They haft 

great wooden bowls to hold their meat^. 

[ V)d wooden cups to drink out of; and 

some parts of the country I affl 

Umost sure they had coarse earthen 

lates and bowls. 

They had very few tools, to make the 

s they Wanted ; and yet, by taking 

ceat pains, they made them vety 'oeaXVj* 
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Their boats were very curious, they 
were nicely made, of basket-work covered 
over with leather ; they were called 
corracles. 

You may think, that as the Britons 
had such poor houses and beds that the/' 
were not much better off for clothes. 

In the winter they used to wraj^ 
themselves up in the skins of the beasts 
they could shoot with their bows and 
arrows. In the summer they were na- 
ked, and instead of clothes they put 
paint upon their bodies. They were 
very fond of a fine blue colour, whicfat 
they made of a plant, called Woad, 
which they found in their woods. They 
squeezed out the juice of the Woad, and 
then stained themselves all over with it^.| 
so that in summer they looked as if they 
were dressed in tight blue clothes. 

They were as ill off for eating as ft 
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clothes. Only a few of the very richest 

Britons could get bread, the rest of the 

peo|)le ate acorns and berries, which they 

found in the woods, instead of breads 

They had beef, and mutton, and deer, 

and hares, and wild birds. But then, a« 

they had no nice fields to feed the shee^ 

and cattle in, they were forced to spend 

a great deal of time in hunting for them 

I tlie woods, and often went without 

leir dinners when they could not gel 

lear enough to a beast or bird to shoot 

I ; with their bows and arrows. 

I Now you have read enough about the 

louses, and furniture, and boats, and 

jthes, and food of the Britons, that i^ 

f the people who used to live in England 

long ago. 

Another time you shall read mor| 
(Out them. 
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but on the branches of other trees, par- 
ticularly the oak. The Druids knew 
the time of year when its berries were 
ripe, and made a great feast, and all the 
people came to it ; and the oldest Druid, 
dressed in white, and with a white band 
round his head, used to take a golden 
sickle, and go up into the trees where the 
misletoe grew, and cut it, while the 
others sung songs, and said some prayers 
to their false gods, because they did not 
know the true God. 

And the Druids knew how to make 
knives, and swords, and carts, called 
chariots, and to yoke horses to them, 
and they only gave these things to the 
bravest of the young men, that they 
might fight for them in case any body 
^iboiild quarrel with them. 

lese Druids used to advise the kings 
to do, and what rules to give the 
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Eople; and because nobody in England 
uld write, the Druids made songs and 
verses about every thing that happened, 
and taught them to the young people, 
that they might teach them again to 



1 



Brtheir children. H 

^^ Now you know that though it is H'V 
very good thing to be able to repeat fine 
verses about things that happened long 
^ ago, it is much better to have them _ 
^Borritten down ; because people mighttfl 
B%rget some of the verses, and then their ^ 



children would not know what had 
happened in their country before they 
lived themselves. 

And so it was with the Druids. FeopIeJ 
began to forget the oldest verses, whei 
something happened that I will tell ycM 
about in the next chapter, by means o 
rwhich the Britons learned not only taM 
iprite and read, but to know theUueGoi 
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CHAPTER III. 

Th£R£ is a place called Rome, a good 
way from England, and the people be- 
longing to it are called Romans. 

Now, at the time I told you of, when 
the poor Britons were so ill oflF for 
almost every thing, the Romans were 
the cleverest and bravest people in the 
world. By their bravery they had con- 
quered all the countries between Rome 
and England, which you know was then 
called Britain; and by being able to 
write better than any other people at 
that time, they made books, in which 
they set down every thing that happened 
to them and to the people they con- 
red. 
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^ One of their bravest and cleverest 
Pbeii, caUed Jui.ius C^sak, wrote what 
I have told you about England, and \ 
some more that I am going to tell you. i 
, When the Romans had found out that J 
iiere was such a. country as Britain 
K>me sailors and merchants came here t 

what the country and the peoplp 1 
rere like. 

And they saw that the people were 
strong and well made, and found 
Ibat they were clever, and good tem- 
lered, and they wished to have some of 
fcem for servants, and some for soldiers, 
tnd they saw too that the .country 
Was very pretty, and that if any body 
Hrho knew how to build nice houses, and 

make proper fields, were to live^ 
fcere, it would he a very pleasant place I 
"indeed. 

Besides all this, they fownd 
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^Hthe world was found in one part of 
England, and sometimes the people 
found gold and silver too. Then they 
saw among the shells by the sea side, 
and in some of the rivers, some of those 
beautiful round white things called 

I pearls, which ladies have always been 
fond of stringing, and making necklaces 
of. 
So when they went home to Rome, 
they told every body of all the good 
things they had seen in Britain ; and the 
great men in Rome determined to go 
and conquer the whole country, that j 
they might make servants of the people, I 
a nd take their land, and make corn fields] 
hemselves, and get all the tii 
nd silver, and gold, and ] 
them to Rome, 
the Romans sent some veryB 
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jfarave soldiers, with their gieat captain, 
same Julius Ceesar who wrote 
lown these things, to come and conquer 
Britain ; but they did not find it so easyi 

I do as they hoped it would be. A) 
iiough the poor Britons were almi 
paked, and had very bad swords, am 
' very weak spears and bows and arrows, 
and small shields, made of basket-work, 
covered with leather, they were so brave, 
that they fought a great many battles 
against the Romans, who had every 
thing they could want to fight with, 
before they would give up any part of^ 
their country to them. 

At last, when the Romans had gotten 
a part of Britain, they were obliged to 
build very strong walls all about their 
houses. And their houses and walls 
were made of goad stone and bricl^ 
instead of the trunks and branch^ 
FOX. I. c 
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trees, such as the Britons used. And the 
Roman soldiers were obliged to keep 
watch always, because the Britons 
trying every day to drive them away; 
and they kept good swords, and spears. 
Land great shields, covered with plates of 
uron ; and they put pieces of iron on 
their backs, and their hreasts, and their 
arms, and their legs, and called it ar- 
mour, so the bad swords of the Britons 
could hardly ever hurt a Roman ; but 
their bows and arrows, which they 
managed very well, killed a good many. 
I However, the Romans remained mas- 
ters at last, and they made the Britons 
cut down many of their woods, and turu 
the ground into corn fields and gardens 
for them ; and they forced them to dig 
the tin and copper out of the earth [or 
md to fish in the seas and rivera^ 
i pearls for the Roman 
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and the poor Britons were very un- 
happy, because they had lost their free- 
dom, and could never do as they liked. 

But I must end this long chapter. In 
the next I will tell you how God turned 
the unhappiness of the poor Britons into 
every thing good for them. 



IC 



CHAPTER I\\ 

Yoc lemember, I hope, wlial JOB lettd 
in the first cfaapler, afaool tbe uncoiii- 
fiortaUe houses of tbe Kitons, how 
badl J ther were dressed, and how often 
thej were oUiged to be bui^ry when 
the J could not catdi the birds or beasts 
in the woods. 

Now, when God allowed the Rmnans 
to come and take part of the ooontiy of 
the Britons, and to make servants of the 
people, he put it into the hearts of the 
Romans to teach the Britons most of the 
things thej knew themselves, and the 
Ilomans who came to Britain wrote 
iKKiks, from which we learn the way 
in which these things were done. 
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By employing the Britons to help 
Ihem to build their houses, and walls, of 
Hone or brick, they tauglit them how to 
liiake good ones for themselves ; then, 

f making them learn to spin and wea^ 
he wool that grew upon their sliee] 
liey gave them means to oiake better' 
dothes, lioth for winter and summer, 
iian they had thought of before ; and 
ihey left otf staining their skins with 
lie juice of plants, and began to wastti 
^emselves, and to keep their hatr neat) 
md even to pnt on ornaments, like the' 

Lomans. 
When they saw how the Romans', 

bughed the fields, and made com 
^enough grow to make bread for every 
body, as well as for the rich people, 
they began to do the same ; and they 
Ijcgan to like to have gardens for cabbages 
and onions, and apples and TOse%, >!&. 
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four of which the lloaians taught them 
to plant, besides some other useful things 
which I have forgotten. 

But what was much better than s3ki 
the rest, the Romans built some schools* 
and had schoolmasters to teach their 
children to read and write, and the little 
Biitons were allowed to go to these 
schools as well as the little Romans, and, 
as the Britons were very clever, you may 
think how soon they learned to read 
and write, and how glad their fathers 
and mothers were to see them so 
proved. 

You see, therefore, that when God 
allowed the Romans to conquer the 
Britons, he made them the means of 
|lteaching them a great many useful 
iiings ; above all, how to read. 
In a short time after the Romans 
■he country for themselv es 
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there came some very good men, who 
brought the Bible with them, and began 
to teach both the Romans and the Bri- 
tons, who could read, all ahout the true 
God, and how they ought to serve Him, 

id love Him. And they told them to 

ive one another, instead of fighting. 
And, by degrees, they made the Britons 
forget the Druids, and leave off praying 
under the oaks. And they built several 
churches, and a great many Britons 
became Christians, and learned to thank 
God for sending the Romans to their 
country to teach them to be wiser, and 
better, and happier than they were 
before. 

You may suppose that all these things 
ik a good deal of time to do ; indeed, 

ley took a great many years, and in that 
e there were many dilTerent Roman. 

ivernors. And when you aie a. \\V^ 
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older, and know more about En^nd, 
you will read something about them in 
the large History of England, and in 
some other books. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I TOLD you what poor and small places 
the British towns were before the Romans 
came here. They soon tauglit the Bri- 
tons to make them better. London was 
one of their towns, that was so hid among 
trees that it could hardly be seen, but 
the Romans soon cut down a good many 
of the trees round it, and built large 
houses there to live in. And made a 
market, which you know is a place 
where people go to sell what they do 
not want themselves, and to buy other 
things. At first they only changed one 
thing for another ; I mean that if one 
man wanted a pair of shoes, he went to 
the shoe-maker, and said, Give n\^ 
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pair of shoes and I will give you a shirt, 
or some chickens, or something that I 
have, and do not want myself, if you 
will give me the shoes. But this was 
troublesome, because people could not 
easily carry enough things about to make 
exchanges with. So, when the Romans 
came, they began to use money to buy 
the things they wanted, and the money 
was made of the silver and copper found 
in England. 

Well, besides the good houses and the 
market the Romans made in London, 
they built a good wall, made of stone 
and brick mixed, round it, and a tower. 
Now a tower is a very high and strong 
building ; and it was used long ago to 
put money and other things into, to keep 
them safe. And if any enemies came to 
fight the people of a country, they used 
the women and children into 
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their towers, while the strong men went 
to fight then- enemies, and drive them 
away. Towers are chiefly used now to 
keep guns and swords in, and curions 
things ; and sometimes we put wild beasts 
in them, to keep them safe, while we ge 
to see what they are like. Another sort 
of tower, you know, is built by the side* 
or at the end, of a church, to bang the 
bells in, that people may know it !»■ 
time to go to prayers, when they hear 
the bells ring. 

Though the Romans took so much 
pains with London, they did not forget 
the other towns of the Britons, but made 
thera all much better. I will tell you 
the names of some they did most good 
to. First, there was Bath, where the Bri- 
tons showed thera some springs of water, 
which were used to cure sick peopla 
Drinking the water was good for ^nvi 
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and bathing in it for others. Now, 
Bath Is a very pretty place, and the 
Romans made it prettier, by building 
beautiful houses to bathe in, and making 
fine gardens to their own houses; and 
many of the great men, and some Roman 
ladies, loved to live there. And the 
Britons followed their example, and 
begun to have fine houses, and to plant 
beautiful gardens, and some of them 
went to Rome to learn more than they 
could in Britain ; and when they came 
back, they taught others what they had 
learned. 

Then there was York, the largest 
town next to London, of those that the 
Romans took the trouble to make much 

, better than the old Britons had done. -J 
Besides houses, and towers, and wallsf,! 

Bthe Romans built some good schools in 
and [ have even heard that there 
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was a library in York, in the time of the 
Romans ; but I am not quite sure of 
this. 

But I should never finish my chapter, 
and you would be very tired, if I were 
to try to tell you every one of the 
names of the British towns that the 
Romans improved; in all, I dare say, 
they are more than a hundred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Every thing seemed to be going on 
well with the Britons and Romans, when 
a great misfortune happened, which I 
must tell you about. 

Most of the great men in Rome had 
grown very idle and careless, because 
they had become so rich and strong that 
they could do what they pleased, and 
make every body else obey them. And 
they let the soldiers in Rome be quite 
idle, instead of keeping them busy about 
useful things. So they forgot how to 
fight properly, and when a great many 
enemies came to fight against Rome, 
the soldiers there could not drive them 
Bway, and they sent, in a great hurry. 
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to Britain, for all the good Roman 1 
soldiers that were there, as well as the I 
strongest and best Britons, to go and I 
defend them ; so Britain was left without I 
enough men to take care of the to«n% ( 
and the old men, and the women, 
the children. 

It happened that very soon after the 
best Britons had gone away to Rome, a 
number of people, called Saxons, came 
. ships to Britain, and I 
iiog nobody to defend the cowi- 
: all the gold and silrtz, 
. and tiiuil they could bui 
if the little chi 
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said tliey would only rob the Britons, 
and some said they would try to conquer 
the whole country, and take it for their 
own ; and so, after a great deal of 
fighting, they did. But although a great 
many of the bravest Britons were taken 
to Rome, some of the others joined 
together, to try and defend their coun- 
try. 

One of the first of them was King Ar- 
thur, who was one of the bravest men in 
the world, and he had some friends who 
were celled his knights. They helped 
him to fight the Saxons, but the Saxons ] 
were too strong for them ; so after fighting I 
a long time. King Arthur was obliged to , 
give up to them. You will read many j 
pretty stories about King Arthur and 1 
his knights, when you are older. 
I have beard that they were all so gi 
id so brave, that nobody could td 
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Ilrlio was the best, and that the king 
himself did not know which to like besti 
lo he had a large round table made» 
khat they might all !iit at it, and be 
equal ; because you know that at a round 
table, the places are all alike, but at i 
long table, one place may seem bett« 

I than another. But I cannot tell yoU 
inore about the knights now, for we- 
^ust think about tlie Saxons. 
^ The two bravest Saxons that carafe 
M first were brothers, they were called 
Hengist, and Horsa, and they made 
themselves kings over part of Englandi 
Soon after them more Saxons came, and 
brought some of their neighbours wi^ 
them, called Angles, besides otberdli 
hose names you would not rememb^ 
I told tlieui to you ; but you w3l 
nember lite Angles, because Ihest, 
i the people who changed V\\e tvOTB 
D 3 
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of half of Bntain into Aiigleland, which 
we now call England. 

By little and little, the Saxons and 
Angles drove the Britons out of almost 
all Britain. The greatest number of 
those who remained went into that part 
called Wales, where there were high 
mountains and thick woods, where they 
could hide themselves. And some went 
with King Arthur, to a part of France, 
which they called Brittany, after their 1 
dear old country, and a good many I 
went to Ireland, and to the Highlands I 
af Scotland. I 

Now the Saxons were fierce and cruel, j 
fiir they had not yet learned any thing' ] 
about the true God ; but instead of 
loving and serving him, they made a I 
great many figures of stone and wood, J 
in the shape of men and women, and J 
called them by different names, such a8-l 
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Eoden, and Tlior, and fancied they I 
uld help them and bless them, if they J 
prayed to them ; but you know this wafta 
both foolish and wicked. It was foolish,r 
because stones and wood cannot hear, or'J 
understand ; and wicked, because we" 
ought only to pray to the true God. 

hThe Britons, who had all become 
hristians before the Saxons came to 
uritain, were very ill treated by the 
Saxons, because they would not leave j 
off loving and serving the true God. 

Pheir churches were pulled down, and j 
e clergymen either killed or driven i 
away. And the people of England (as 
Britain now began to be called) were 
. almost in as bad a state as before 
onians came ; for although ' 
iaxons were glad enough to make th 
louses, and plough the corn fiel 
|nd take care of sheep for IheTO, ^.\\e« 
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CHAPTER VII. 



[I TOLD you, in the last chapter, that 
e Saxon brothers, Hengist and Horsa, 
made themselves kings over part of 
Britain. 

Soon afterwards five more bravC' 
captains among the Saxons made them- 
selves kings. So there were sevea 
kings in England. As soon as they 
were settled, they and their people 

»Jiegan to like the houses and gardens 
land bathing places the Romans had left 
in the country, and a few of them began 
to learn to read, and, by degrees, some 
of the Christian clergymen ventured to 
to teach them to know the true 
But very few dared to do tU\% 
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at first, foi' most of the Saxons were so 
foolish and cruel that they would have 
killed them. 

And now I will tell you what chiefly 
helped the British clergymen to make 
all the Saxons Christians. 

Soon after the seven Saxon kings had 
settled themselves quietly in Britain, 
a good many young men were taken 
from Britain to be made servants at 
Rome. Most of these were Angles^ 1 
and it happened that as they were ' 
standing together, the Bishop of Rome 
saw them, and saw they were very 
beautiful, and asked where they came 
from, and who they were. He was 1 
told they were Angles, from Britain, but J 
that they were not Christians. He J 
was sorry for this, and said if they] 
were Christians they would be angel^ J 
not Angles, 
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Now he did not go away and forget 
this, but he sent for a good man named I 
Augustine, and asked him if he would 
go to Britain and teach these people to 
be Christians; and Augustine said he 
would, and he chose some other good 
men to help him to teach. 

When Augustine and his friends got 
England they went to the king of the 
■t they reached first, and asked leave 
to teach the people, and the king gave 
them leave, and gave them a church in 
the town of Canterbury, and learned a 
great deal from them himself. But 
some of the other kings did not like to 
l>e Christians, nor to let their people 
learn, and were very angry with those 
who listened to Augustine, and killed 
some of his friends. But at last, when 
they saw that the Christians behaved 
better than those who served the woqActv 
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and stone false gods they brought with 
them from their own country, they 
allowed their people to learn, and so by 
degrees they all became Christians. 

Ina, who was one of the kings of 
that part of England which was then 
called Wessex, but now part is called 
Hampshire and part Berkshire, was 
very fond of learning, and he collected 
a penny from every house where the 
master could spare it, and sent all these 
pennies to Rome, to pay for a school 
that he might send the yoimg men to, 
because they could get better masters 
in Rome than in England at that time. 
The pennies collected by Ina for this 
good use were called Peter's pence ; 
and at first they were used to pay for 
the school, and nothing else. 

Now I must tell you what the young 
men at that time learned in the school. 
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First of all to read, and to write, and to 
count; then to paint pictures in booki 
and to make beautiful churches, and to 
plant gardens, and to take care of fruit 
trees, and to sing well in church. And 
they taught all these things to their 
friends when they came back to England. 

I should have told you that it was 
only the clergymen who went to school 
in Rome ; and when they came home, 
though some of them lived in houses ol 
their own, yet most went and lived ii 
large houses, called convents, big enough 
to hold a great many of them, besides* 
having schools in them for teaching child- 
ren, and rooms where they allowed poor 
people, who were travelling, to sleep 
and they were very good to the poor 
and took great care of people who wei 
[sick. 

And because these clergymen did 
TOL. I. E 
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much goods the kings and the people gave 
them money, and some land fit for corn- 
fields and gardens,, that they might have 
plenty for themselv^, and the school 
boys» and the poor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



^■ti I AM sure you wish to hear somethiogi 
more about the Saxons, now that I have 
told you that they had become Christians 
like the Britons, and had left off fighting 
with them. 

There was one thing that the Saxonft 
loved above all others, and that was 
freedom ; that is, they liked that every 
man should do what he pleased as lon^ 
as he did not hurt anybody else. And, 
they liked that when a man went into, 
his own house and shut the door hei 
should be safe, and that nobody should 
go into his house without his leave.^ 
Besides that, they liked wicked peo^l* 
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to be punished ; I mean, that if a man 
killed another, on purpose, they liked that 
he should be killed too, for fear he should 
do more mischief; but if he did it by 
accident, they made him give money to 
the relations of the man he had killed, 
or perhaps they put him in prison for a 
little while, to teach him to he careful. 
And the Saxons liked that when a thief 
stole anything, he should be made to 
give it back, and that he should be 
punished. 

Rules like these are called laws, and 
they are needful, to keep men from doing 
wrong. But as all laws are meant to 
do good, it would not be right to let 
anybody who saw a man killed, go and 
kill the man who had done it directly, 
because he would not have time to ask 
whether it was done on purpose ; and he 
would be very sorry afterwards, if he 
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found out that he had punished another 
person, when he ought not to have done 
so. 

To prevent such mistakes, the Saxons 
would not let any body be punished with- 
out taking time to find out what was 
right ; and as they thought that old men 
were more likely to be wise enough to do 
this than young ones, they chose an old 
man in almost every town, to try and 
find out the truth before any body was 
punished, either for killing or stealing, 
and ihey called the old man an elder, 
or an alderman, which means the same 
as judge, and very often he had twelve 
of the wisest men in the place to help 
him, and these twelve men were called 
the jury. If the judge and the jury 
found out that a man had done any thing 
urong, such as killing or hurting ano- 
', on purpose, or stealing, the judge 
£ S 
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ordered liim to be punished ; but if they 
found out that he did not mean to do 
wrong, he was forgiven. 

Now you must think that the kings 
of the Saxons loved the judges who took 
care of the people, and so they did, and 
treated them very kindly, 

Sometimes the kings, and the gentle- 
men, and the bishops, wanted to change 
their old laws, or to make new ones, 
but the Saxon people said it was not 
right or fair to make laws for them 
witliout telling them first what they 
were to he ; so when the king wanted 
to make a new law, he sent word to all 
the towns in his kingdom, and as many 
of the men as could, used to go to the 
king to hear what the new law was to 
be, and if they liked it they said so, and 
it was made into a law, and then every 
liody obeyed it, and the judges punishe* 
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those who did not ; but if the people did 
not like what the king wished, they all 
said so, and then it was not made into 
a law. 

But it ^vould have been very trouble- 
some for all the men to go to the king 
every time he wanted to make a new- 
law, or to change an old one, so the 
men in one town said, it will be better 
to send two or three of the cleverest of 
our neighbours to the king, and they, 
can let us know about the new law, and 
we will tell them what to say for us, 
and we will stay at home, and plough 
the fields, and mind our shops; and so 
they did, and the men that were sent by 
their neighbours went to the king, when, 
he wished for them to help him to make 
laws. 

And wlien the king, and the best 
hptains of the soldiers, and the men 
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who were sent by their neighbours, met 
stltogether in one place to talk about the 
laws, they called it a Wittenagemot, 
which means, in Saxon, a meeting of the 
wise men ; but we call it a parliament in 
English, which means a talking place, 
because they talked about the best way 
of making laws before they made them. 

By these means you see the Saxons 
were ruled by laws, that they helped to 
make themselves. 

And when they did wrong, they were 
not punished till some of their own 
wisest men found out that they really 
deserved it ; and this is what I mean, 
when I tell you that the Saxons were a 
free people, and that they loved freedom. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

You have not forgotten, I hope, that 
seven of the Saxon chief men had made 
tltemselves kings in England. Now, 
when the first seven died, their sons could 
not agree very well ; some of them 
wanted a larger share of the country 
than their fathers had, but the others 
would not give it them ; at last, after 
many years of disputing, it was settled 
that there should be only one king of 
all England ; and from that time, the 
whole country has been called England^, 
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^1 and there has been but one king at a 
^M time. 

^M The first Saxon king of all England 
^B was called Egbert. He was very wise, 
^1 and very brave, and very handsome ; so 
^B the people loved him very much, and 
^P were very sorry when he died. His son 
was not nearly so good a king as he was, 
and three of his grandsons who came to 

I be kings, were not much better. 
While these bad men were kings, 
some very strong and cruel men, called 
Danes, came to England, in larger and 
better ships than the first Saxons came 
in, and they robbed the people, and 
burnt the towns, and did more mischief 
than I can tell you. 

I do not know what would have be- 

eome of England, if a very wise and good 

, king had not begun to rule England 

I about that time. His name was Alfred. 
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He was the grandson of King Egbert* 
and was as handsome and as brave. 

But I must tell you a great deal about 
King Alfred, which I am sure you will 
like. 

When he was a very little boy, his 
mother wished him to learn to read, and 
she used to show liim beautiful pictures 
in her prayer-book, and to tell him what 
the pictures were about. Little Alfred 
was always pleased when the time came 
for seeing the book ; and one day, when 
his mother was talking to bim, she said 
that she would give him the book for his 
own, to keep, as soon as he could read it. 
Then he began to take great pains, and 
very soon learned to read the book, 
although it was in Latin, and his mother 
gave him the beautiful book. When he 
grew bigger, he loved to learu the old 
SsKOii songs by heart, and to sing thewx 
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to his mother, who loved to hear Alfrf 
sing, and play the harp. 




But when Alfred grew up he wa 
obliged to leave oflF reading and singing 
for a long time. I told you that th 
Danes had done a great deal of mischit 
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before Alfred was king; and indeed at 
the beginning of his reign they went on 
doing quite as much, and he had more 
than fifty battles to fight, before he could 
drive them away from England. 

When he was first made king, he had 
not one town where the people dared to 
obey him, for fear of the Danes ; and he 
was obliged to disguise himself in poor 
clothes, and to live with a farmer, who 
did not know him, as a servant. 

This farmer lived in a part of Somer- 
setshire, called the Isle of Athelney. 
While Alfred was there, some of his best 
friends used to go and tell him how the 
country was going on, and take messages 
to him from other friends; and they all 
begged him to stay where he was till 
they could collect English soldiers enough 
to fight the Danes in that neighbour- 
hood. 

VOL.. I. 
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While he was staying at the farmer's 
Jiouse, I have heard that the farmer's 
wife scolded him one day very heartily. 
I will tell you how it happened. 

She had just madesome very nice cakes 
for supper, and laid thera on the hearth 
to toast, and, seeing Alfred sitting in the 
house, doing something to his bow and 
arrows, she desired him to look after her 
cakes, and to turn them when they were 
toasted enough on one side, that they 
might not be burnt. But Alfred had 
heard some news about the Danes that 
day, which made him forget the cakes, 
for he could think of nothing but how 
to save England from the cruel Danes. 
When the farmer's wife came into the 
house again, she soon saw the cakes on 
the hearth, quite black and burnt, and 
began scolding Alfred very severeLjq 
Just then her husband came in ' 
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iome of Alfred's friends, who told him 1 
I that they had beaten the Danes, and I 
driven them out of that part of the 
country, and the people were asking (at I 
^him, and it was time to appear as thei* I 
HMng. You may think how surprised I 
^Bpe farmer's wife was, and how she asked J 
the king's pardon for scolding him. He I 
only smiled, and said, if she forgave him | 
for burning her cakes, he would forgive 
her for the scolding. Then he thanked 
her and the farmer heartily for letting 
him live so quietly with them, and went 
with his friends to find the Danes, with 
whom he had a great deal of trouble 
before he could drive them away. 

At last, when Alfred had overcome 
the Danes, and when England was at 
peace, he thought of the great pleasure 
he had in reading, and he determined to 
encourage all the young people \u ¥."c\^- 
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land to love learning. So he inquired 
for what learned men there were in 
England, and sent for more to coiue 
from other countries, and paid them foj 
teaching the young men. He huHlLi 
several schools ; and I have heard that- 
the very first school in Oxford was huilt^ 
by him. / 

That he might encourage all his sub^' 
jects to read, he took the trouble to," 
translate several books for them out of 
Latin into Saxon ; and, besides that, ha< 
yrote several himself for their instrut 
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Alfred was never idle. One part 
every day was spent in praying, reading 
and writing ; one part in seeing thati 
justice was done to his subjects, ii 
making good laws, and in teaching thi 
English how to keep away the Danes' 

im their country. He allowed himsell 
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rery little time indeed for sleeping, eat* 
tag, and walking about. 
1^ One of the very best things King 
Ifred did for England, was to build 
frgreat many ships. He wisely thought 
|iat the best means of keeping awa)^ 
Danes, or any other enemy that 
"could reach England by sea, was t6 
have ships as good as their's, and go and 
meet them on the water, and fight theni 
there, instead of allowing them to land 
and do mischief, and carry away the 
goods, and sometimes even the children 
of the people on the sea coast ; so he 
built more than a hundred vessels, and 
he was the first king of England who 
had good ships of his own. 

Besides fighting the Danes, Alfred 
made other good uses of his ships. He 
sent some to Italy and France, to get 
books, and many tilings that the 'E.'[v^\\?.'l\. 
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did not tbcu know how to make 
home. And other vessels he sent 
distant countries, even as far as Russia, 
pt see what the people were like, and if 
thej had any thing in their country that 
it would he useful to England to bujt 
I hare read as account of one of th 
voyages made by a friend of Alfred'i 
which the king wrote himself, after hi| 
iriend had told him what he had see^ 
pnd when you are old enough to read 
I dare say it will please you as much 
it pleases me. 

This good King Alfred died when h^ 
|iad been king twenty-nine years. H^ 
was ill for a long time before he die^ 
but he was very patient, and bore great 
pain without complaining. Just before 
he died, he spoke to his son Edward, and 
gave him good advice about taking car^ 
of the people when he came to be kinK. 
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II will tell you some of the very words 
e said to Edward. Perhaps you will 
not understand them now, but pray re- 
member them, because, when you are a 
man, you will love to think of them, and 
to recollect that they were the very words 
of the best and wisest king we ever had. 
The words are these — 
It is just that the English 
kople should be as free as theib 
(fn thoughts. 
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As soon as King Alfred died, 
Edward was made king, and he had 
sixin a great deal to do, for the Danes 
thought they could come back to Eng— — 
land, now Alfred was dead, and thfl^l 
there would be nobody to fight them, ™ 

But they were mistaken, for King 
Edward was a brave man and a wise 
king, although he was not so clever and 
good as his father, and he kept the Danes 
out of England while he was king. He _ 
had a sister, who helped liim in ever] 
thing. Her husband was dead, and stv 

d no children, so she lived wi 
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brother, and gave him good advice, andi 
took care of one jiart of the country 
while he was fighting the Danes in ano-^ 
ther. You may think how sorry the 
king was when she died, and how sony- 
the people were too, for she was very, 
good and kind to every body ; but they, 
were still more sorry wlien King Edward 
died soon after, for they were afraid the. 
Danes would come again. 

The next king was called Atlielstanev 
he was Edward's eldest son : he was 
very clever and very brave. He knew 
that it was good for England to have a 
great many ships, both to keep away the 
Danes and to fetch cloth, and wine, and, 
silk from other countries, for the English,, 
did not make any of these things then. 
So he made a law that every man who 
Siilt a ship and went to sea twice, should 
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be a ThanCy which means that lie should 
be called lord instead of mister, when he 
was spoken to. 

Once I was reading a very old bo( 
and I found something in it about thJ 
Athelstane that I will tell you. A king 
of the Danes and three other kings, who 
all lived in very cold poor countries, 
agreed that they would come to Eng- 
land, wliich was a much better country 
than their own, and take part of it for 
themselves; and they got a great many 
soldiers to come with them in their ships ; 
and they watched till King Athelstane's 
Bhips were gone out of sight, and then 
landed, and began to take a part of the 
country. But Athelstane soon heard 
of their coming, and called his soldiers 
together, and went to meet these kings 
at a place called Brunanburgh, and' 
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fought with them, and conquered theni, 
and took some of them prisoners. 

One of the prisoners was called Egill, 

and he told tlie man who wrote the old 

book I mentioned to you, that KingAtheU 

stanebehaved very kindly to all the people 

after the battle, and would not let even 

the enemies that were beaten be killed, 

or vexed in any manner, and that he in- 

^nted him and some of the other pri,- 

^■naers to supper at a large house which 

^n had near the place where the battle 

was fought. 

When they went to supper, they found 
that the house was very long and very 
broad, but not high, for it had no rooms 
up stairs, and there was no fire any 
jbere but in the kitchen and the great 

1 the other rooms they had no car- 
ts, hilt the floors were strewed oNsa 
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^M with rushes, and there were only wooden 
^P benches and high stools to sit upon. 

The supper was in the great hall. I 

do not know what they had to eat, but 

^ after supper the king asked the company 

^b to go and sit round the fire, and 

V drink ale and mead. Now they had 

no fire-place, like our's, at the side of 

the hall; but there was a great stone 

hearth in the very middle of the floor, 

and a large fire was made on it, of logs of 

wood, bigger than one man could lift, 

tand there was no chimney, but the smoke 
went out at a hole in the roof of the hall. 
When the company came to the fire, 
King Athelstane made King Egill sit on 
a high stool face to face with him, and 
King Athelstane had a very long and 
broad sword, and he laid it across his 
knees, that if any of the company be- 
haved ill he might punish them. And 
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they all drank a great deal of ale, and 
while they drank there were several men, 
called minstrels, singing to them ahout 
the great battles they had fought, and 
the great men who were dead ; and the 
kings sang in their turn, and so they 
passed the evening very pleasantly. 

The next morning, when Egil and his 
friends expected to be sent to prison, 
King Athelstane went to them, and told 
them he liked such brave and clever 
men as they were, and that if they would 
promise not to come to England, to 
plague the people any more, they might 
go home. They promised they would 
not come anymore, and then Athelstane 
let them go home, and gave them some 
handsome presents. 
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CHAPTER XI. .fM 

Ring Athelstane died soon after the 
battle of BruDanburgh. 

His brother Edmund began his reign 
very well, and the English people were 
in hopes that they should be at peace, 
and have time enough to keep their 
fields in order, and improve their houses, 
and make themselves as comfortable as 
they were when Alfred was king. But 
Edmund was killed by a robber before 
he had been king quite six years, and 
his brother Edred, who was made king 
when he died, was neither so brave nor 
i ao wise as Edmund or Athelstane, and 
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did not manage the people nearly so 
well. 

I am very sorry for the next king, 
whose name was Edwy, He was young 
and good-natured, and so was his beau- 
tiful wife, whom he loved very much ; 
but they could not agree with a bishop, 
called Dunstan, who was a very clever 
and a very bad man, and wanted 
every body in England, even the king, 
to follow his advice in every thing. Now 
the king and queen did not like this, 
and would not do every thing Dunstan 
wished. I can hardly bear to tell you 
how Dunstan punished tlie poor king 
for not obeying him, it was so very 
wicked. He took the beautiful young 
queen and beat her, and made some | 
people, as wicked as himself, scratch her I 
face all over, to make her look ugly, and i 
then killed her in a very cruel mannet. 
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Wltem be bwl dooe thi», be got other 
mel meo to jobi with him, and drive 
Edwy mwmw firom his pslace, and make 
his yoai^est brother, Edgar, kii^ in his 
stead. 

^\'hen Edgar grew op, he was a good 
kii^ ; but he was obliged to make friends 
with Dutistan, who was very clever, and 
used to please and amuse the people 
when he wanted them to do any thing 
for him. He could play on the harp 
very well ; and he used to make a great 
many things of iron and brass, which the 
people wanted very much, and gave 
them to them ; and as there were no bells 
to the churches before this time, Dunslan 
had a great many made, and hung up 
in the church -steeples. And the people 
began to forget how cruel he had been 
to King Edwy, when he did so man^_ 
things to please them. 
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I must tell you a little about King 
Edgar now. He went to every part of 
the country, to see if the people were 
taken care of. He saw that all the ships 
that King Alfred and King Athelstane 
had built, were properly repaired, and 
built a great many new ones. He fought 
a good many battles against the kings of 
Scotland, and the kings of Wales, and 
some others ; and instead of taking money 
from them, when he had conquered 
them, as other kings used to do at that 
time, he ordered them to send hunters 
into the woods, to catch and kill the 
Wolves, and other wild beasts; which, as 
I told you before, used to do a great deal 
of mischief in England. I have heaivi 
that he made these kings send him three 
hundred wolves' heads every year, 
at last all the wolves in England 
•ere killed, and the farmers could sVec^ 
c 3 
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comfortably, in the country, without 
being afraid that wild beasts would come 
to kill them or their children in the 
night. 

This was a very good thing ; and Edgar 
did many other useful things for Eng- 
land ; but I am sorry to say, he did not 
always do what was right, as you will 
know when you are old enough to read 
the large history of England. 

When Edgar died, his eldest son, Ed- 
ward, became king. Now the old queen, 
who was Edward's step-mother, hated 
him, because she wanted her own little 
son to be king. She therefore determined 
to have Edward killed ; and I will tell 
yoii how the wicked woman did it- 
Edward was very good natured, and used 
to go and see his little brother very often ; 
one day he rode to see him, and being 
very hot and thirsty, he asked for some 
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wine. The queen, whose name was 
Elfrida, brought him some herself; and 
while he was drinking it, she made a 
sign to one of her servants, who stabbed 
Edward in the back, so that he died 
almost directly. 1 need not tell you, 
I am sure, that after such a wicked action 
she was very unhappy all her life, and 
every body hated her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The son of the wicked Elfrida was 



king after his brother Edward. His 
name was Ethelred, and he was king a 
great many years, but never did any thing 
wise or good. The Danes came again to 
England,when they found out how foolish 
KingEtlieh-ed was, and that he was never 
ready, either with his ships or his soldiers, 
to fight them, for which reason he was 
called Etuelred the unready. I 
should be quite tired if I were to tell you 
all the foolish and wicked things that 
were done, either by this king, or by the 
I great lords who were his friends. 
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They allowed the Danes to get the. 
better of the EngUsh every where ; so 
they robbed them of their gold and silver, 
and sheep and cattle, and took their 
houses to live in, and turned them out. 
They burnt some of the English towns,, 
and altered the names of others; they 
killed the people, even the little children ; 
till at last you would have thouglit the 
whole country belonged to them, and that 
there was no king of England at all. 
You may think how unhappy the people 
were then ; the cruel Danes robbing and 
murdering them when they pleased. The 
king was so idle, that he did nothing to 
save his people. There was no punish- 
ment for bad men, and nobody obeyed 
the laws. 

When Ethelreddied, they hoped they 
would be happier; for his son, Edmund 
Ironsides, was a brave and wise \iTmce, 
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and was made king after his father ; but 
am sorry to tell you that he was killetiH 
in a very short time, and then the Danes 
drove all the princes of England away, 
and made one of their own princes kii 
of England. 

The princes of Alfred's family were" 
forced to go into foreign countries 
some went to a part of France called 
Normandy, and some to a very distal 
country indeed, called Hungary, 

It was well for England that the' 
I Danish king was good and wise. His 
name was Canute. When he saw how 
unhappy the people of England were, 
and how ill the Danes treated them, 
he was very sorry; and made laws 
prevent the Danes from doing any mi 
mischief in England, and to help the 
English to make themselves comfortable 
^ain. And because some of KingAl- 
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Fred's good laws had been forgotten, while 
the wars were going on, he inquired of 
the old judges and the wise men, how he 
could find those laws again, and he made 
the people use them. Besides this, he 
restored some of the schools which had 
been destroyed in the wars, and even sent 
young men to the English College at 
Rome to study. So that he did more 
good to England than any king, except 
King Edgar, since Alhelstane's time. 

Have you ever heard the pretty story 
about Canute and his flatterers ? I will 
tell it you ; but first you must remember 
that flattering is praising any body more 
than he deserves, or even when he does 
not deserve it at all. One day, when 
Canute was walking with the lords 
of the court, by the sea side, some of 
them, thinking to please him by flattery, 
began to praise him very much indeed. 
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and to call him great, and wise, and 
good, and then foolishly talked of his 
power, and said they were sure he could 
do every thing he chose, and that even 
the waves of the sea would do what he 
bade them. 

Canute did not answer these foolish 
men for some time. At last he said, 
" I am tired, bring me a chair," And 
they brought him one ; and he made 
them set it close to the water : and he 
said to the sea, " I command you not to 
let your waves wet my feet !" The 
flattering lords looked at one another, 
and thought King Canute must be mad, 
to think the sea would really obey him, 
although they had been so wicked astotell 
him it would, the momentbefore. Of course 
the sea rose as it does every day, and 
inute sat still, till it wetted liim, and 
i» who had flattered him to 
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lishly. Then he rose up, and said 
hem, " LearD, from what you see now, 
fe there is no being really great and 
krful but GOD ! He only, who made 
Hea, can tell it where and when to 
»" The flatterers were ashamed, and 
Plhat King Canute was too good and 
le to believe their false praises. 
Canute was King of Denmark and 

Ey, as well as England ; and he 
e of the richest and most power- 
gs, as well as the best, that lived 
that time. While he reigned in Eng- 
d, which was nineteen years, there 
s peace ; and in that time the 
(pie improved very much. They built 
ter houses, and wore better clothes, 
s better food. Besides, they had 
I schools, and were much better 
Jit up. Canute was very kind to 
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learned men, and encouraged the Englisli 
in every thing good and useful. 

I am sorry to say, however, that they 
stil! had many slaves, instead of servants, 
to wait upon them, and to help to till the 
ground for them. 

By slaves, I mean men and women 
who are called the property of others, 
who buy and sell them, as they would 
horses. 

Formerly there were white slaves 
in almost every conntry : afterwards, 
when white slaves were not allowed 
by law, people went and stole black 
men, from their own homes and 
families, and carried them to places 
30 far from their home, that tliey could 
never get back again, and made them 
work for them. And it is very lately, 
only since you were bom, that a law has 
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been made, that there shall be no mors 
slavery. 

The reason I tell you about slavery in 
this place is, that the Danes had a great 
many Saxon slaves, and the rich Saxons 
liad a great many Britons, and even poor 
Saxons, for their slaves ; for although the 
Danes and Saxons loved to be free them- 
selves, they thought there was no harm ia 
making slaves of the prisoners they took 
in battle, or even of the poor people of 
their own country, whom they forced to 
sell themselves or their children for slaves, 
before they would give them clothes or 
food to keep them from starving. By 
degrees, however, these wicked customs 
were left off, and now we are all free. 

After wise King Canute's death, there 
were two more Danish kings in England, 

le called Harold Barefoot, and the 
;her Hardlcanute ; but they reigned &. 
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very short time, and did nothing worth 
remembering: so I shall say nothing 
more about them. In the next chapter, 
we shall have a good deal to learn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TOLD you that when the Danes got 
so much the hetter of the Saxon Englisfi 
as to make one of their own prince^ 
king, they drove away the princes ofi 
Alfred's family ; and I told you, at the 
same time, that some of them went tq 
Normandy, which was governed by a 
duke instead of a king. The duke at 
that time was brave and generous, and 
was kind to the princes, and protected 
them from their enemies, and allowed 
them to live at his court. One of the 
English princes was called Edward ; 
and after tlie three Danish kmg,i vje\^ 
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dead, this Edward was made king of 
England. 

The people were all delighted to have 
a prince of Alfred's family once more to 
reign over them ; for although Canute 
liad been good to them, they could 
not forget that he was one of the 
cruel Danes who had so long oppressed 
the English ; and as to his sons, they 
never did any thing good, as I told you 
before ; and the people suspected them 
of having murdered a favourite young 
prince, called Alfred. 

King Edward was very much liked at 
first; but he was idle, and allowed some- 
times one great man, and sometimes 
another, to govern him and the king- 
dom, while he was saying his prayers, or 
looking over the workmen while they 
were building new churclies, 

iVoiv it is very right in cvciy body to 
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'iky prayers ; but when God appoints urf 
other duties to do, we should do theirf 
carefully. A king's duty is to govertv 
his people well ; to see that good law* 
are made, and that eveiy body obeyrf 
them. ' 

A bishop's duty is to pray and preach, 
and see that all the clergymen who are 
under him do their duty, and instruct 
the people properly. 

A soldier's duty is to fight the enemies* 
of his country in war, and to obey the 
king, and to live quietly in peace. A 
judge's duty is to tell what law is; tO 
order the punishment of bad people, and 
to prevent wickedness. A physician' 
duty is to cure sick people; and it lA 
every body's duty to take care of thei* 
own families, and teach them what iS 
right, and set them good examples. 

It lias pleased God to make vJXWisi^ 
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tilings duties, and he requires us to 
them ; and he has given us all quite til 
enough to pray rightly, if we really and 
truly love God enough to do our duties 
to please him. So King Edward, if h^ 
had loved God the right way, woul 
have attended to his kingdom himsel 
instead of letting other people rule it. 

However, in King Edward's 
people thought that every body wl] 
prayed so much must be very holy, an 
therefore gave him the name of Edwai 
the Confessor, meaning that he confesse 
or owned his faults, praying to I; 
forgiven. 

One of the great men who ruled Enj 
land in Edward's time, was Godwii 
Sari of Kent. He was very clever, hi 
Ttry cruel. After Iiis death, his 
Harold, who was called the under-kin 
did all the king ought to have doi 
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himself, and tried to keep strangers out 
of the country. 

But King Edward, who had been 
kindly treated in Normandy, when the 
Danes drove him out of England, had 
brought a great many Normans home 
with him ; and when they saw how plea- 
sant England was, and what plenty of 
corn, and cattle, and deer, there was 
in it, and how healthy and strong the 
people grew, they determined to try and 
get the kingdom for their duke, as soon 
as Edward was dead. And they told 
the duke what they thought of, and he 
came from Normandy to see King Ed- 
ward, and to get him to promise that he 
should he king of England, as King 
Edward had no son. 

Now I think this was not right, be- 
cause Edward had a relation who ought 
to have been king, and his name waa 
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Edgar, and he was called the Atheling, 
which means the prince. 

Perhaps if Edward the Confessor had 
taken pains to get the great men in 
England to promise to take care of 
Edgar Atheling, and make him king, 
they would have done so ; but as 
they found he wanted to give England 
to the Duke of Normandy; a great 
many of tliem said it would be better 
to have an English earl for a king, 
because the English earl would be glad 
to protect his own countrymen, but that 
a Duke of Normandy would most likely 
take their houses and lands, and give 
to the Normans. So they agreed that 
Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, who 
was called the under-king, as I told you 
before, should be the real king, after 
Edward's death. 

Jn the meantime, Ring Edward was 
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busy in building Westminster Abbey, 
and encouraging Norman bishops and 
soldiers to come to England, where 
he gave thera some of the best places to 
live in. 

I must tell you, however, of one very 
useful thing that was done in the reign 
of Edward. He found that some part 
of England was ruled by laws made by 
King Alfred or the Saxon kings, before 
his time, and some parts by laws made 
by the Danes, and that the people 
could not agree about these laws ; so he 
ordered some wise men to collect all 
these laws together, and to read them 
over, and to take the best Saxon laws, 
and the best Danish laws, and put them 
into one book, that all the people might 
be governed by the same law, 
VKing Edward died after he had 
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reigned twenty-two years in England, 
and the English gave tiie kingdom to 
Harold the under-king. But he had a 
very short reign. As soon as it was 
known in the North of England that 
Edward was dead, Harold's brother, 
Tostig, wished to be king of that part 
of the country, and so to divide 
England into two separate countries. 
But the other English people did not 
choose this, and so they joined Harold 
and went to battle against Tostig, who 
was soon killed, and Harold might hi 
been king of all England. 

But while Harold was in the Northr 
the Duke of Normandy came over to 
England with a great number of ships 
full of soldiers, and landed in Sussex. 
As soon as Harold heard of this, he 
went with his army to 
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Normans away ; but he was too latei 
they had got into the country ; aud id 
a great battle, fought near Hastings, 
Harold, the English king, was killed, 
and the Duke of Normandy made 
liimself King of England. 

I do not think the English would 
have allowed Duke William to be king 
so easily, if he had not told them that 
Edward the Confessor had promised 
that he should be king, and per- 
suaded them that the prince Edgar 
Atheling, who, as I told you, ought to 
have been king after Edward, was too 
silly ever to govei-n the kingdom well. 

But after the English Harold was 
killed, and Edgar Atheling, with his 
sister, had gone to Scotland, to escape 
from the Normans, the English thought 
k better to submit to William, who had 
K VOL. I. 1 
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ruled his own country so wisely, that 
they hoped he would be a good king in 
England. 
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WILLIAM 1. 
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I A GREAT change was made in 
'■^ngland after the Duke of Normandy 
became king. 

AU the Normans spoke French, and 
the English spoke the old Saxon 
language ; so at first they could not 
understand one another. By degrees 
the English learnt a little French, and 
the Normans learnt a little Saxon, and 
then they mixed both together, and 
made the language called English, 
JKbich you and I speak and write now. 
y The Normans were used to \We ia 
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finer and larger houses than the Saxon 
English. So when they came to 
England they laughed at the long, low- 
wooden houses they found, and built 
high castles of stone for themselves, and 
made chimneys in their rooms, with 
the hearth on one side, instead of in the 
middle of the floor, as I told you the 
Saxons did in King Athelstane's time. 

There was one law the Normans 
made, which vexed the English very 
much. 

In the Saxon times, any Iwdy who 
found a wild animal, such as a deer, 
or a hare, or a partridge, or a pheasant, 
in his fields or garden, or even in the 
woods, might kill it, and bring it home 
for his family to eat. But when the 
Normans came, they would not allow 
any body but tliemselvcs, or some of the 
\xon noblemen, to hunt and kill wild 
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animals ; and if they found a poor 
person doing so, they used either to put 
out his eyes, to cut off his hand, or to 
make )iim pay a gi-eat deal of money ; 
and this they called " The Forest Law." 
I must say I think the new King Wil- 
liam behaved very cruelly about this. 

He was so fond of hunting himself, 
although he would not let the poor 
Saxons hunt, that he turned the people 
out of a great many villages in Hamp- 
shire, and pulled down their houses, 
and spoilt their gardens, to make a i 
great forest for himself and the Norm^ 
barons to hunt in, and that part of the j 
country is still called "The New j 
Forest." 

There was another rule which WiU 
tiam made, and which the Saxons di<l 
not like, but I am not sure whether it 
was wrong ; and as he made ^Uc ^ot'Kv.wa 
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finer and larger houses than the Saxon 
English. So when they came to 
England they laughed at the long, low 
wooden houses they found, and built 
high castles of stone for themselves, and 
made chimneys in their rooms, with 
the hearth on one side, instead of in the 
middle of the floor, as I told you the 
Saxons did in King Athelstane's time. 

There was one law the Normans 
made, which vexed the English very 
much. 

In the Saxon times, any body who 
found a wild animal, such as a deer, 
or a hai'e, or a partridge, or a pheasant, 
in liis fields or garden, or even in the 
fwoods, miglit kill it, and biing it home 
ibr his family to eat. But when the 
Jtlormans came, they would not allow 
any body but themselves, or some of the 
jSaxon iioblemen, to hunt and kill wild 
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animals ; and if they found a poor 
person doing so, they used either to put 
out his eyes, to cut off his hand, or to 
make him pay a great deal of money ; 
and this they called " The Forest Law." 
I must say I think the new King Wil- 
liam behaved very cruelly about this. 

He was so fond of bunting himself, 
although he would not let the poor 
Saxons hunt, that he turned the people 
out of a great many villages in Hamp- 
shire, and pulled down their houses, 
and spoilt their gardens, to make a 
gi'eat forest for himself and the Normao 
barons to hunt in, and that part of the 
country is still called "The New | 
p'orest," 

There was another rule which Wil- 
liam made, and which the Saxons did 
not like, but I am not eure whether it 
was wrong; and as]icmadel\\c t^o'Ho.'AW* J 
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obey it, as well as the Saxons, it was fair 
at least. 

I must tell you what it was ; he made 
every body put out their fires at eight 
o'clock at night. Now, though it 
might have been of use to some people 
to keep a fire later, yet, as almost all 
the houses, both in the towns and the 
country, were built of wood, it was much 
safer for every body to put out the fire 
early. 

I should never have done, if I were 
to tell you all the changes that were 
made in dear old England by the Nor- 
mans. But there is one I must try to 
explain to you, because it will help you 
to understand the rest of our history. 
When William was quite settled in 
England, wiiich was not till after seven 
years, when the poor Saxons were tired 
«f trying to drive him and his Normans 
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away, he took the houses and lands 
of the Saxon thanes and earls, and 
gave them to the Norman noblemen, 
who were called barons. 

This was unjust. But as the Nor- 
mans had conquered the Saxons, they 
were obliged to submit even to this. 
But WiUiam made an agreement with 
the barons, to wliom he gave the lands 
of the old llianes, that when he went 
to war they should go with liim ; and 
instead of jjeing paid for fighting, as 
soldiers and their officers are now, 
that they should bring with them horses, 
and arms for themselves, and common 
men to fight also. 

Some of the barons, who had very 
lai^e shares of the land given to them, 
were bound to take a hundred men or 
I to the wars ; some, who had less 
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land, took fifty, or even twenty. The 
greatest baroHH had sometimes so much 
land, that it would have been trouble- 
some to them to manage it all them- 
selves ; so they divided it among 
gentlemen whom they knew, and made 
them promise to go with them to the 
wars, and bring their servants, in the 
same manner as the great barons them- 
selves did to the king. 

Now these lands were called feods, 
and the king was called the feodal lord 
of the barons, because they received the 
fsod or piece of land from him, and they 
in return promised to serve him ; and 
the great barons were called the feodal 
lords of the small barons, or geBtlemen, 
for the same reason. And when these 
feods were given by the king to a great 
baron, or by a great baron to anothei 
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the person to whom it was given knelt 
down before his feodal lord, and kissed 
liis hand, and promised to serve him. 

There is only one more thing that I 
shall tell you about William. He sent 
(leople to all parts of England, to see 
what towns and villages there were, and 
how many houses and people in them ; 
and he had all the names written in abook 
called " Doomsday Book." Doomsday 
means the day of judging ; and the use 
he made of the book was to judge how 
much land and how much money he 
could take from the English to give 
the Normans. 

At last William the first died. He hurt 
himself while he was riding on horseback 
in Normandy, and was carried to the 
Abbey of St. Gervas, near Rouen, where 
he died. He was Duke of Normandy, 
and afterwards King of England, awft. 'vs. 
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sometiokes called ^Villiam the Coa- 
queror, because be conquered English 
Harold, at the battle of Hastings. He 
was very cruel, and very passionate ; 
he took money and land from whoever 
ofTended him ; and, as I have told you, 
vexed the Sasons, and indeed all the 
|K>or, very much. And this is being a 
tyrant, rather than a king. 

He had a very good wife, whose 
name was Matilda, but his sons were 
more like him than their mothev ; 
however, you shall read about the two 
youngest of them, who came to be 
Kings of England, while the eldest was 
Duke of Normandy for a little while. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

waUAM 11. 

IFrom 1087 Co UOO.] 

As soon as William the Conqueror's 
death was known in England, his 
second son, WiUiann, who was called 
Rufus, which means the red, persuaded 
the noblemen in England to make him 
king, instead of his eldest brother, 
Robert ; I dare say the noblemen were 
soon sorry they did so ; for although 
none of William the Conqueror's sons 
were very good, this William Rufus was 
the worst of all. Robert became Duke 
of Normandy, but his brother William 
gave him a great deal of mone^,\a V-^ 
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him govern tlie Dukedom, while he 
went to fight in Syria, a country you read 
of in the Bible, where there was a war 
going on that you will read about when 
you are older. 

King William Rufus then ruled over 
Normandy and England too, and 
behaved as much like a tyrant as his 
father. 

I must tell you a story about William 
and his two brothers, Robert and Henry. 
JtoI)ert, the eldest, as I told you, became 
iDuke of Normandy, when William made 
.himself King of England, but they neither 
of them thought of giving any thing to 
Henry : so he got a good many soldiers 
together, and went to live in a castle on 
the top of a high rock, called St. 
Michael's Mount, close to the sea-shore 
of Normandy, and he and his soldiers 
used to come out and plunder the fields 
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of both Robert and William, whenever J 
they had an opportunity. This was j 
wrong in Henry in every way, but I 
chiefly because he robbed and frightened | 
people who had never done him any J 
harm, and had nothing to do with his J 
brothers' unkindness to him. 'li 

Well, Robert and William collected-] 
an army, and went to his castle, to try^l 
to drive him out, and they contrived UnJ 
keep him so closely confined, that neither"* 
he nor his people could get out to fetch J 
water. Robert and William heard of 1 
this, and that the people in the castle ] 
were dying of thirst. WilUam was very J 
glad, because he said they would soon J 
get the castle ; but Robert, who was-d 
much more generous, immediately gave J 
his brother Henry leave to send and ge* I 
as much water as he wanted, and besides 1 
^— VOL. I. K J 
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that, sent him some of the best of his 
own wine. Henry soon after gave up 
the castle. 

This story shows you how cruel Wil- 
liam was to his own brother ; so you 
may think he did not behave better to his 
subjects, and that they were not very 
Borry when he was killed fay accident. 
His death happened in this manner : — 
One day when he was hunting in the 
New Forest, made by his father, which 
you read about in the last chapter, 
lie had a gentleman named Walter 
Tyrrel with him, wlio was reckoned 
skilful in shooting with a Iww and 
arrow. This gentleman, seeing a fine 
deer run bye, wished to show the king 
how well he could shoot ; but I suppose 
he was a little too eager, and his 
arrow, instead of going straight to 
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the deer, touched a tree, which turned 
it aside, and it killed the king, who was 
standing near the tree. 

Some poor men found the king's 
body lying in the forest, and carried it 
to Winchester, where it was buried. 

William Rufus does not deserve to be 
remembered for many things, yet we 
must not forget that he built a good 
bridge over the river Thames, just 
where the old London bridge stood, till 
it was taken down since you were born, 
when the fine new bridge was finished ; 
besides that, he built Westminster Hall, 
which you may see very near the Abbey, 
when you walk to Westminster, and you 
will see how large, and beautiful, and 
strong it is. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



IFrom 1100 to 113.^.] 



As soon as the nobles and bishops 
knew that William Rufus was dead, 
Jhey determined that his younger bro- 
.Iher, Henry, should be king, because 
;Robert, the eldest, was too busy about 
fiie wars in Syria, which I mentioned 
.before. 

Now Henry was brave and clever, 
like his father, but he was not quite so 
cruel. 

He was very fond of books, and encou- 
raged learned men, and his subjects 
gave him the name of Beauclerc,. which 
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means fine scholar. He married Maude, 
wlio.se uncie was Edgar Atlieling, who 
ouglit to have been Ring of England 
after Edward the Confessor. The 
English people were pleased to have 
her for their queen, because they hojted 
she would make Henry more kind 
to them than his brother and father 
had been. She had two children. Prince 
William, and Princess Maude, who h 
sometimes called Matilda ; but Prince 
William was not at all like his good and 
kind mother, who died when he was a 
boy. He loved to drink wine, and was 
very quarrelsome ; and used to say, that 
if ever he became king, he would treat 
the Saxon EngUsh worse than they liad 
ever been treated before : bo nobody 
but the Normans cared for him. But 
he never came to be king, as 1 will 
tell you. 
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• He had been with liis father into 
I Normandy, and when they were to 
l^tiim, instead of coming in the same 
ship with his father, he chose to come 
in one where there were a number of 
foolish young people like himself. They 
amused themselves so long ashoi 
drinking before they set off, that thi 
were a great way behind the king, who 
got safe to England ; but a storm came 
on before they could get home. The 
I prince and his companions had drank so 
I much wine, that they did not know 
what they were about, so, as they wereni 
able to manage the vessel properly, th 
were all drowned. I have read thai 
Prince William might have been saved, 
but he tried to save a lady, who was his 
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tteur relation, and in trying to save hea| 
&& was drowned himself; and this is th^| 
*nJ/ good thing 1 know y,lwut PrinoJiH 
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William. You may think how sorrj I 
King Henry was to hear that his only 
son was drowned. 

Indeed, I have read that nohody ever 
saw him smile afterwards. He had lost 
his good wife, and his only son, and now 
he had nobody to love hut his daughter 
Maude. 

When Maude was very young, she was 

married to the Emperor of Germany, 

called Henry the Fifth ; but he died very 

soon : however, people always called her 

the Empress Maude. And then her 

father made her marry a gentleman, 

named Geoffry, who was Count or Earl 

of Anjou ; and she had three sous, after 

I which. Count Geoffry died. 

^b^ow I told you King Henry Beauclerc 

plas very fond of his daughter. Her 

eldest son was named Henry, after him, 

and he meant thut his daugVUes M.a.\iA.a 
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ehoiiM be Queen of England after lie 
died, and that her little Ileniy should 
be the next king. 

I But he was afraid that the Norman 
Jiarons would not like to obey either a 
-Woman or a little child, and that they 
would make his nephew Stephen, who 
was a grown-up man, king instead ; and 
he did every thing in his power to make 
all the barons promise to make Maude 

I queen after his death. But they would 
not all promise ; and I am sorry to say 
that some of those who did, forgot it as 
soon as he was dead, and took the pai^I 
of Stephen, as I will tell you fa|fl 
and bye. ■ 

While Henry was busy, doing all he 
could to make his daughter queen, he 

Idled. ^ 

I nuist tell you tlie cause of )il^| 
lentil ; for 1 think il is a ^ood. IcssolH 
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to all of US. He had been told by the 
physicians, that he ought not to eat too 
much, but one day that a favourite dish, 
I have read that it was potted lam- 
preys, came to table, he ate such a 
quantity that it made him ill, and so he 
died, after he had been king thirty-five 
yeai-s. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



IFro: 



154.] 



As soon as King Henry the First was 
dead, his nephew, Stephenj who was 
very handsome, and brave, and good- 
natured, was made king. A great 
many Norman barons, and English 
lords and bishops, went with him to 
Westminster Abbey, and there the 
Archbishop of Canterbury put a crown 
H upon his head, and they all promised 
H to obey him as their king. But the 
^^- other barons, and lords, and bishops, 
^B wlin, as I told you bcforo, had ])romised 
^HKo obey the Empress Maude as Queen. 
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of England, and to keep the kingdom 
for her young son Henry, sent to 
fetch them from Anjou, which was 
their own country, and tried to make 
her queen ; I am sorry to say that the 
friends of Stephen and the friends of 
Maude began to fight, and never ceased 
for fifteen years. 

This fighting was very mischievous 
to the country ; whole towns were 
destroyed by it ; and while the war 
between Stephen and Maude lasted, 
the com fields were laid waste, so that 
many people died for want of bread; 
the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
were killed, or died for want of care; 
the trees were cut down, and nobody 
planted young ones ; and there was 
nothing but misery, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. This sort of 
war between two parties in VVe ^'KHsa 
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country is called civil war, and it is the 
most dreadful of all. 

If strangers come to fight, and all 
the people of a country join to drive 
them away, ttie mischief they may 
have done is soon repaired ; and the 
people of a country love one another 
the better because they have been de- 
fending one another. 

But in a civil war, when people in the 
same country fight, it Is not so. The very 
next door neighbours may take different 
sides, and then the mischief they may 
do one another will be always remem- 
bered, and they will dislike one another 
even after peace is made. 

I have heard things so dreadful about 

civil wars, you would hardly believe 

them. It is said, even, that two 

brothers have taken different parts in 

n« civil war, and that when there waftM 
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a battle, it has happened that one 
brother has killed the other, and when 
he found out what he had done, he 
was ready to kill himself with grie£ 
Only think how dreadful such a thing 
is, and how sorry the father and 
mother of those brothers must have 
been ! 

These sad wars lasted more than 
fifteen years, at last every body got tired 
of them and it was settled by some of 
the wisest of the barons and bishops, 
that Stephen should be king as long as 
he lived, that Maude should go to her 
own country ; and that when Stephen 
died, her son Henry should be King of 
England. 

Stephen did not live very long after 
this agreement was made. He had 

Bne very good qualities, but the wars, 
vol.. I. 1. 
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which troUMed ali Inland wlule be 
reigned^ prevented their beiog of ttiueh 
iide. He was King of Englttnd foir 
niaete^A yeoxs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



[From 1154 fo 1189.] 

We have so much to learn about 
King Henry the Second, that I think I 
must divide the account of his reign 
into two chapters. 

In the first, I will write all the best 
things I remember ; and in the last, all 
the had. Some things that are mid- 
dling, will be at the end of the good 
and some at the end of the bad chapter. 

It was a glad day for England when 
young Henry, the son of Maude, was 
made king. He was wise and learned 
and brave and handsome, besiAe^Xieu^^ 
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tlie richest king of his time and having 
the largest estates. 

The first thing he did when he was 
king, was to send away all the Norman 
and French soldiers who had been 
brought to England to fight either 
for Stephen or for Maude. He paid 
them their wages, and sent them to 
their own homes along with their 
captains, because he thought English 
soldiers were best to defend England, 
and that foreign soldiers were not likely 
to be kind to the poor English people. 
He next made the barons, whether Nor- 
man or English, pull down a great many 
of their castles, because robbers used to 
live in them, and after they had robbed 
the farmers of their cattle or corn they 
used to hide themselves in these castles, 
and the judges could not get at them to 
punish them. 
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Then King Henry Ijuilt up the towns 
that had been burnt in the wars of 
Stephen, and sent judges to do justice 
there, and the people began to feel safe, 
and to build their cottages, and plough 
the fields ; and the country was once 
more fit to be called dear merry Eng- 
land. 

Instead of fighting and quarrelling 
with one another, the young men used 
to make parties together and ride out 
with their dogs, to hunt the foxes and 
deer, in the forests ; and sometimes the 
ladies went with them, to see a kind of 
hunting, that was very pretty, but it is 
not used now. Instead of dogs, to catch 
wild animals, they used a bird called a 
hawk, to catch partridges and pigeons 
for them. It took a great deal of 
trouble to teach the hawks, and the 
man who taught tJicm and tooVt caxe ^ 
_ i 3 
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them was called a Falconer, because 
the best kind of hawk is the falcon. 

When the ladies and gentlemen went 
hawking, the birds used to sit upon their 
left wrists while they held a little chain 
in their hands; and there was a hood 
over the birds' heads, that their eyes 
might be kept clear. As soon as the 
party got into the fields they took the 
hoods off the birds' eyes, and as soon as 
they saw any game, they loosed the 
little chain they held in their hands, 
and then the birds flew after the game ; 
and the ladies and gentlemen rode up 
after them to receive it when the 
falcons had caught it. 

King Henry loved hunting very well, 
but he was too wise to hunt much. He 
spent most of his time in going about to 
see wliat wanted mending after the sad 
eVi/ war we read of in the last chapter ; 
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and he employed the cleverest men he 
could find to put every thing in order, 
and made the wisest men judges ; and he 
got some learned men to seek out all 
the best laws that had ever been made 
in England; and as the long wars had 
made the people forget the laws, he 
ordered the judges to go to all the towns 
by turns several times a year and do 
justice among all the English, 

King Henry was very fond of learning 
and gave money to learned men and 
to those who made verses, or as we call 
them, poets ; and by and bye I dare 
say you will read about one that 
Henry was kind to, named Wace, who 
wrote a poem about the ancient Britons 
and another about the ancient Normans. 

Before I can tell of a thing that was 
jiartly good and partly bad for England 
in this Kin^ Henry's reign, 1 m«.?.\. \ivA 
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you in mind that, when 6rst the Roniaiis, 
and then the Saxons, made war upon 
the Britons, a great many of them who 
were driven out of Britain, went to 
Wales, and a great many to Ireland, 
Now those who went to Ireland found 
the people as ignorant as themselves, 
with just the same sort of houses and 
clothes ; and they might have been in 
the same state for many years if a very 
good man, whom the Irish called Saint 
Patrick, had not gone to Ireland and 
taught the people to be Christians, and 
he and some of his companions also 
taught them to readi and the Irish 
people began to be a little more like 
those in other parts of the world. 

However, Ireland was divided into 
several kingdoms ; and in King Henry's 
time, their kings quarrelled sadly with 
one another. And one of them came to 
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Henry, and begged him to go to help 
him against his enemies. But Henry 
had too much to do at home. How- 
ever, he said that if any of his barons 
liked to go and help the Irish king, 
they might. And the Irish king, whose 
name was Dermot, promised, that if 
they could punish or kill his enemies, he 
would call the King of England Lord 
over Ireland, and that he and the rest of 
the Irish kings should be his servants. 

Then the Earl of Strigul, who was 
called Strongbow, and some other noble- 
men, gathered all their followers together, 
and went to Ireland to help Dermot ; 
and after a great deal of fighting they 
conquered that part of Ireland opposite 
to England, and drove the people over 
to the other side; just as the Saxons 
drove the Britons to Wales. From 
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^M tliat time Ireland has always been under 

^P the same king with England. 

You remember, I am sure, that one 
part of Britain is called Scotland. Now, 
at the time I am writing about, Scotland 
had kings of its own, and was more like 
England than any other country ; but 

■ it was much poorer, and the people 
were ruder and wilder. 
One of the kings of Scotland, named 
William, haviiig lieard that King Heniy 
was in Normandy, thought it would be 
a good opportunity to bring an army 
into England, to rob the towns and 
carry away the corn and cattle ; and 
so he did. But several of the noblemen 
and bishops got together a number of 
English soldiers, and marched to the 
North, and fought King William, and 
took him prisoner. 
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William was sent to London, and King 
Henry would not set him free, till he had 
promised, that, for the future, the kings 
of Scotland should he only under-kings 
to the kings of England ; and from that 
time the kings of England always said 
Scotland was their's ; but it was long 
before England and Scotland became one 
kingdom. 

I do not think this was quite good for 
England, though the English drove the 
Scots home again, because it made many 
quarrels and wars between England and 
Scotland. As I have now mentioned 
the best part of Henry the Second's 
reign, we must end our long chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. M 
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It is a pity that we must think of the 
bad things belonging to Henry's reign. 

I dare say you remember the chapter 
in which I told you how the Saxons be- 
came Christians, and that a Bishop of 
Rome sent Augustine and some com- 
panions to teach the people. Now the 
bishops of Rome called themselves popes, 
to distinguish them from other bishops ; 
and, as most of the good men who taught 
the different nations to be Christians, 
had been sent from Rome, the po])es said 
they ought to be chief of all the bishops 
and clergymen in every country. 

This might have been right perhaps, 
if they had only wanted to know that 
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every body was well taught. But they 
said that the clergymen were their ser- 
vants, and that neither the kings nor 
judges of any country should punish 
them, or do them good, without the 1 
pope's leave. This was fooliiih and 
wrong. Although clergymen are in 
general good men, because they are 
always reading and studying what is 
good, yet some of them are as wicked aa 
other men, and ought to be judged and I 
punished for their wickedness in the 
same manner. 

And so King Henry thought. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
Ring Henry's time, whose name was 
Thomas a Becket, thought differently. 

This Becket wanted to he as great a 
man as the king, and tried to prevent 
Ihe proper judges from punishing wicked 
clergymen, and wanted to be tVieii JM^^^ J 
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himself. And there were sad quarrels 
between the king and Becket on tliat 
account. 

At last, one day, after a very great 
dispute, Henry fell into a violent passion, 
and said he wished Becket was dead. 
Four (^ his servants, who heard him, and 
wished to please him, went directly to 
Canterbury, and finding Archlnshop 
Becket in church, they killed him while 
he was saying his prayers. 

You may think how sorry King Henry 
was that he had been in such a passion ; 
for if he had not, his servants never 
would have thought of killing Becket. 
It gave the king a great deal of trouble 
before he could make the people forgive 
and forget the murder of the archbishop. 
And this was one of the very bad things 
in Henry's life. 

There was another bad thing, which 
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perhaps caused tlie king more pain than 
the killing of Becket. It was owing, 
mostly, to something wrong which the 
king had been persuaded to do when he 
was very young. 

You shall hear. I told you how very 
rich King Henry was ; but his mother 
and his other friends wanted him to be 
still richer, so they persuaded him to 
marry one of the richest ladies in the 
world, although she was very ill-tem- 
pered, and in all ways a bad woman. 
It is said that she was handsome ; but I 
am sure she must have been wicked, for 
she was once married to a French prince, 
who found her out in such wicked ac- 
tions, that he sent her away, and gave 
her back all her money and estates, as he 
did not choose to have so bad a wife. 

Now Henry's friends, instead of 
choosing a good wife for him, vev&via.'^e^ 
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him to marry this bad woman for her 
riches. 

Her name was Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
and she had four sons, Henry, Richard, 
GeoflFrey, and John. She brought up 
these children very badly, and instead of 
teaching them to love their father, who 
was very kind to them, she encouraged 
them to disobey him in every thing. 
When her son Henry was only sixteen, 
she told him he would make a good king, 
and never rested till his good-natured 
father allowed him to call liimself a 
king, and trusted a great deal more 
to him than was right ; till at last 
young Henry became so conceited, that 
he wanted to be king altogether, instead 
of his father, and, by the helji of his 
wicked mother, and of the King of 
France, he got an army, and made war 
against his father. 
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r However, he did not gain any thing j 
his bad behaviour, and soon after- 
wards he became very ill, and died with- 
out seeing his father ; and when he was 
dying, he begged his servants to go and 
say to the old king that he was very 
sorry indeed for his wickedness, and 
very unhappy to tliink of his undutiful 
behaviour. The king was even more 
unhappy than the prince had been, for 
he loved his son dearly. 

I am sorry to say the other three sons I 
of Henry and Eleanor did not behave 
much better. Rictiard was as violent 
in temper as his mother, but he had 
some good qualities, which made hii 
father hope he might become a good 
king after hia death. But Queen 
Eleanor, with tlie help of the King of 
Fj-ance, contrived to make hini and his 
brother Geoffiey fight agamsV WtNxJ 
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&ther. As to John, though he was too 
young to do much harm himself, while 
King Henry lived, yet he became as 
wicked as the rest when he grew up. 
Geoffrey married tlie Princess of Brit- 
tany, but he died soon after. He had 
only one son, named Arthur, about 
whom I will tell you more in a short 
time. 

Now Henry's great fault, in marrying 
a bad woman because she was rich, 
brought the greatest punishment with it, 
for she taught her children to be wicked, 
and to rebel against their father. And 
there is nothing in the world so unhappy 
as a family where the children behave 
ill to their parents. 

I beg now, my dear little friend, that 
you will take notice, that all the good 
belonging to Henry's reign concerns 
the country. While he was doing his 
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duty, Ixiing kind to his subjects, repairing 
the mischief done in the civil wars, and 
taking care that justice was done, and 
that learning and learned men were i 
encouraged, he was happy. 

His bad actions always hurt himself. 
If he had not given way to his passion, 
Thomas a Becket would not have been 
killed by his servants, and he would not 1 
have suffered so much sorrow and J 
vexation. 

And if he bad not married a woman 
whom he knew to be wicked, his chil- 
dren might have been comforts to him, 
instead of making war upon him ; and 
they might have been better kings for 
England after his death. 

Henry the Second was often called j 
Henry Plantagenet. His father was I 
first person in his family to whom i 
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that name was ^ven, and I will tell } 
why. 

When people went to battle long ago, 
to keep their heads from being wounded, 
they covered them with iron caps, 
called helmets ; and there were bars like 
cages over their faces, so that their best 
friends did not always know them with 
their helmets on. Therefore, they used to 
stick something into their caps, by which 
they might be known ; and Henry's 
fUther used to wear a branch of broom 
in his helmet for that purpose. Now in 
their Norman language, the branch of 
broom was called planta-genista, or 
shortly, Plantagenet, and so he got his 
name from it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
RICHARD 1. 

IFrom 1189 lo 1199.] 

remember that Henry the 
fecond's eldest son, Henry, died before 
his father ; his second son, Richard, 
therefore, became King of England. 
He was called Richard of the Lion's 
heart, because he was very brave. 

Now, in the time when King Richard 
lived, people tliought a great deal 
more of kings who fought, and con- 
quered large kingdoms, than of those 
who tried to make their own people 
happy at home in a small kingdom. 
And so it was in England. Veoi^Xa 
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really began to forget all the good their 
last wise king, Heniy Plantagenet, had 
done, and liked Richard Plantagenet 
better, because he told them he would go 
to war, and conquer a great many nations 
at a great distance, and that he would 
not only make his own name famous, but 
that their dear England should be heard 
of all over the world ; and that when he, 
and the English gentlemen and soldiers 
who would go with him, came back, 
they would bring great riches, as well 
as a great deal of fame. By fame, I 
mean that sort of praise which is given 
to men for bravery or wisdom, or 
learning, or goodness ; when they are 
a great deal braver, or wiser, or more 
learned, or better than other people. 

Now of all these qualities, bravery is 
the least useful for kings ; yet I believe 
that their people as well as themselves 
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ien like it the best, at least it was so 
th Richard. He had no sooner 
rited the English to go to the wars 
:th him, than the nohles who had the 
rgejeods or feofs, that I told you of in 
e chapter about William the Conqueror, 
d the gentlemen who had the small 
3fs under the nohtes, and all their 
rvants, made ready to go. 
And they went to the same wars that 
''illiam the Conqueror's son, Robert, 
ent to ; for those wars, whichwere called 
usades, lasted a long time, but I cannot 
ve you an account of them now. So 
will tell you what happened in Eng- 
nd when Richard and the best 
)blemen and soldiers were gone. 
First of all, many of the wise rules 
" King Henry were broken, as soon as 
le people found there was no king in 
ngland to watch over them. T\\ett,«A 
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the barons had taken away not only all 
their own money, but that of the 
farmers and townspeople, from whom 
they could borrow any, every body wat 
poor, and some people were reallj 
starred. Many of those who could not 
find any employment, turned robbers, 
and plundered the people ; and there 
were no judges able to punish them, 
because the king had taken all the good 
soldiers with him, and there was nobody 
to catch the robhers and bring them to 
the judges. 

There was a very famous robber in 
those times, called Robin Hood, He 
had his hiding place in the great forest 
of Sherwood, in the very middle of 
England. He only robbed rich lords or 
bishops, and was kind to the common 
people, who liked him, and made merry 
son^ about him and his three .frienife 
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r'riar Tuck, Little John, and Allan-a- 
Dale. 

Then there was another bad thing 
iwing to Richard's being in the wars 
o far off. He was often wanting 
noney to pay his soldiers, and the 
English, who were proud of their brave 
ling, in spite of all they suffered from 
lis being so far away, used to sell any- 
;hing they had for the sake of sending 
;he king what he wanted. This was 
rery right, while they only sent their 
)wn money. But there happened 
it that time to be a great many Jews 
n England ; tliese unfortunate people, 
ivho have no country of their own, lived 
It least in peace while wise Henry was 
ting. They were very industrious, and 
,aught the English many useful things. 
rhey were the best physicians, and the 
jest merchants in the country. But 
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the people were jealous of them for their 
riches, and they did not like their 
strange dress, nor their strange lan- 
guage. So now, when there was no 
king in England to protect these poor 
Jews, they fell upon thein, and robbed 
them of their money and goods, and 
pretended they meant to send them 
to Richard, but most of the money 
was kept by Prince John and some of 
the worst of the barons, who had staid 
at home ; and they encouraged the 
people to treat the Jews very cruelly, 
besides robbing them, and they killed a 
great many. 1 am sure, when you are 
old enough to read of the bad treatment 
of the Jews at York, you will be 
ashamed to think such cruel things 
could have been done in England. 
There was one person more to blame 
f^tbe bad things done at this time, 
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than aay body else ; I mean Queeq 
Eleanor. 

She behaved as ill to her son Richard 
as she had done to her husband, and 
while he was at the wars, she encoit. 
raged her favourite son John to become 
a rebel, and try to get the kingdom fcof 
himself. All the foolish and all the 
wicked barons, both Norman and Eng- 
lish, followed prince John ; but there were 
enough good barons to defend Richard, 
though he was so far off; and a goo4 
many bishopsjoined them, and preveqtei} 
John from making himself king. 

When Richard of the Lion's heart, 
heard how much the people of England 
were suffering, he resolved to come 
home ; but as he was coming the 
shortest way, one of liis enemies con. 
trived to take him prisoner, and to shut 
him up in a castle, so that it was a loa^ 
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time before any body knew what had 
become of the King of England. 

That enemy was Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, with whom Richard liad 
quarrelled when they were at the 
Crusade. Now Richard, who was 
really good-natured, although he quar- 
relled now and then, had forgot all 
about it ; but Leopold was of a revengeful 
temper, and as soon as he had an oppor- 
tunity, he took Iiim, as I have told you, 
to a castle in his country, and would 
perhaps have killed him there, if a faith- 
ful servant had not found out where he 
was. 

This servant's name was Blondel. 
He had been with Richard in all the 
wars, and loved him very much. When 
his master did not come home as he 
expected, he began to think that per- 
haps the revengeful Leopold had made 
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him a prisoner- 80 he went to Austria, 
which was Leopold's country, and 
travelled from one castle to another for 
some tjme, without finding his master. 
At last one evening, when he was very 
tired, he sat down near the castle c^ 
Trifels to rest, and while he was there, 
he heard somebody singing, and fan- 
cied the voice was like the king's. 
After listening a little longer, he felt 
siure it was, and then he began to sing 
himself, to let the king know he was 
there ; and the song he sang, was one 
the king loved. Some say the king 
made it. Then Richard was glad, for 
he found he could send to England, ani 
let his people know where he was. 

Blondel was not long in canying the 

king's message, and the moment the 

people in England knew his life was 

safe, they determined to do evei^ V.\«q% 
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they could to get him home. They 
sent to Duke Leopold to beg him to set 
Richard at liberty ; but he said that the 
English should not have their king 
until they gave him a great deal of 
money ; and when they heard that, 
they all gave what they could, the 
ladies even gave their gold necklaces, 
and ornaments of all kinds, to send to 
Leopold, that he might set Richard free. 
At length the king came home ; but 
he found that while he was away, 
Philip, Ring of France, had been 
making war on his subjects in Nor- 
mandy; and besides that, helping his 
brother John to disturb the peace in 
England ; so he went to Normandy 
to punish Philip very soon afterwards, 
and was killed in battle near a castle, 
called Chaluz, when he had only 1 
king ten years. 
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Many people piaise and admire 
Richard of the Lion's heart, because he 
was so brave and hardy in war. For 
my part, I should have Uked him better 
if he had thought a little more about 
taking care of his country ; and if he 
had staid in it, and done justice to his 
people, and encouraged them to be 
good and industrious, as his wise father 
did. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JOHN. 
{From 1199 to 1916.] 

John, the youngest aon of Henry 
Plaotagenet, became king, after the 
death of his brother Richard. 

His reign was a bad one for England, 
for John was neither so wise as his father, 
nor so brave as his brother. Besides, he 
was very cruel. 

While he lived, all his mother's great 
estates in France were taken from him, 
as well as Normandy. So that he was 
laughed at, and called John Lackland — 
or John with no land. He did not 
Jcnow bow to govern England so as to 
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repair the ill it had suffered while 
Richard was absent at the wars, so that 
the King of France's son came into 
England, and had very nearly driven 
John away, and made himself king 
instead ; and then John was so base, that 
he went to a priest, called a Nuncio, 
who came from Rome, and really gave 
him the crown of England, and promised 
that England should belong to the Pope, 
if they would only keep him safe. 

You cannot wonder that John was 
disliked ; hut when I have told you how 
he treated a nephew of his, called Prince 
Arthur, you will, I am sure, dislike him 
as much as I do. 

This Prince Arthur ought to have 
been King of England, because he was 
the son of John's elder brother, Geoffrey. 
And John was afraid that the barons and 
other great men would choose ArtUvkt 
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to be king, so he contrived to get Arthur 
into his power. 

He wished very much to kill him ^t 
qnce ; but ttieo he was afraid, lest Ar- 
thur's mother should persuade the King 
of France and the other princes, to make 
war upon him to avenge Arthur's death. 
Then he thought that if he put out his 
eyes, he would be so unfit for a king, 
that he should be allowed to make him 
a prisoner all his life, and he actually 
gave orders to a man called Hubert de 
Burgh to put his eyes out, and Hubert 
hired two wicked men to do it. 

But when they came with their hot 
irons to burn his eyes out, he knelt down 
«nd begged so hard that they would do 
any thing but blind him ; he hung about 
Hubert's neck, and kissed, and fondled 
him so much, and cried so bitterly ; that 
nmthfv Hubert, nor the men hired to 
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J tt, could think any more of putting 
It his eyes, and so they left him. 




But his cruel uncle, John, was deter-' 
lined Arthur ahottld not escape. He 
H)k him away from Hubert^ and catHeA 
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him to a tower at Rouen, the chief to' 
of Normandy, and shut him up there. 

One night, soon afterwards, Arthur 
heard a knocking at the gate ; and when 
it was opened, you may think how 
frightened he was to see his cruel uncle 
standing there, with a servant as bad as 
himself, whose name was Maluc ; and 
he was frightened with reason : for the 
wicked Maluc seized him by the arm, 
and stabbed him in the breast with his 
dagger, and tiien threw his body into 
the river Seine, which was close by the 
tower, while King John stood by to see 
it done. 

Jt was for this wicked action that 
mother's estates in France, as well as 
Dukedom of Normandy, were 
away from him. 

For his faults in governing England 
50 badly, be had a different punishmoit. 



see 
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VU his subjects agreed, that as he was 
lo cruel as to piit some people in prison, 
ind to kill others without any reason, 
nstead of letting the proper judges find 
mt whether they deserved punishment 
jr not, that they must try to force him 
to govern better. And for this purpose, 
the great barons, and the bishops, and 
gentlemen, from all parts of England, 
joined together, and they sent word to 
John, that if he wished to be king any 
longer, he must promise to do justice, 
and to let the English people be free, as 
the Saxon kings had made them. 

At first, John would not listen to 
the message sent by the barons, and 
would have made a civil war in tlie 
country ; but he found that only seven of 
the barons were his friends, and there 
were more than a hundred against him. 
Then he said, that if the greatest baTWv?. 

VOL. I. O 
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and bishops would meet him at a place 
called Runnymede, near Windsor, he 
would do what they wished for tlie good 
of England. And they met the king 
there; and after some disputing, they 
showed him a sheet of parchment, on 
which they had wntten down a great 
many good laws, to prevent the kings 
of England from being cruel and unjust, 
and to oblige them to let the people 
be free*. King John was very much 
vexed, when he read what they had 
written ; hut as he could not prevail 
upon them to let him be their king, if 
he did not agree to do what they wished, 
he put his name at the end of the 
writing, and so he was obliged to do as 
the barons desired him to do. 



" if little Arthur has forgotten what I 
by the people being free, let Iiim read the eighth 
tbapter over again. 
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This paichment is called the Great 
Cliarter, in English. Most people call it 
by its latin name, which is Magna 
Charta, Now you must rememher , 
this name, and that King John signed 
his name upon it at Runnymede— 
because it is of great consequence, even 
to us who live now, that our king should 
keep the promises John made to thq 
English people, at Runnymede. ■ i 

A good king would have been glad to 
promise these things to his people, and \ 
would have liked to keep his word. I 
But as Johu was passionate and greedy, | 
it vexed Iiim very much not to be 
allowed to put people in prison, or to 
rob them of their money, or their houses, 

then he pleased. ^| 

If John had been honest, and tried to V 
iep his word, he might have lived H 
ippily in England, although heUadVonSbfl 
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Normandy. But he was always trying 
to cheat the people, and the barons, and 
did not keep the promises he made in 
Magna Charta ; and he made every body 
in England so angry, that they allowed 
the King of France's son to come to 
England, as I told you, and make war 
upon John. So that all the rest of his 
reign was very unhappy ; for although 
many of the barons helped him to defend 
himself from the French prince, when 
he promised once more to keep the laws 
written in the Great Charter, they never 
could trust to his keeping liis word, and 
lie died very miserable, knowing that ha^ 
■was disliked by every hody. 
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IFrom 1816 to 1872.] 



Im, The, reign of John's son, who wai 
«slled Henry TIL, was very long, an^ 
very miserable. He was made king 
when he was only ten years old, and 
there were civil wars for almost fifty 
years while he lived. 

You must think that such a little boy 
as Henry was, when he was made king, 
could not do much for himself, or any- 
thing at all for his subjects. But he had 
a wise guanlian, called the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who did many things to repair 
the miscluL'f done by King John, 
3 



rem- 
repair ■ 
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ever, tliat wise man died very soon, i 
then the king behaved so ill that tli 
was nothing but quarrelling and fight 
for the greater part of his life. 

I think you do not know what ta: 
are; I must tell you, thatyou may un( 
stand some things you must read at 
in your History. 

Taxes are the money which subji 
pay to the king, or to those persons i 
govern his kingdom for him. 

I must now tell you why taxes 
paid. Every man likes to live sa 
in his own house, he likes to ki 
that he and his wife, and his child 
may stay there without being disturl 
and that they may go to sleep saf 
and not be afraid that wild beastSj 
wicked men, or enemies like the 
Danes, may come and kill them w 
ilicy aic asleep. Next to his life 
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the lives of his wife and children, a man 
likes to know that Ids money and hia 
furniture are safe in his house, and that 
his horses and cows, and his trees and 
his cornfields, are safe out of doors. 

Now he could never have time to 
watch all these things himself, and per- 
haps he might not he strong enough to 
fight and drive away the wicked men 
who might try to rob or to kill him : So 
he gives money, which he calls taxes, to 
the king, who pays soldiers and sailors 
to keep foreign enemies away ; and 
policemen to watch the streets and 
houses, to keep away thieves and rob- 
bers: besides, he pays the judges, to 
punish men who are found doing any- 
thing wrong. 

So you see that whoever wisln 
iive safely and comfortably, ought to 
pay some taxes, 
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Sometimes it happens, that a king 
spends his money foolishly, instead of 
putting it to the good uses I have men- 
tioned, and then wishes to get more, 
even by unjust means. And this is 
what King Henry and his father. King 
John, were always trying to do. And 
they were so wicked as to rob their 
subjects, many of whom they put into 
prison, or threatened to kill, if they did 
not give them all they asked for, and 
that was the beginning of the miserable 
civil wars in the time of Henry III. 

The whole story of these wars would 
be too long for us now. So I will only tell 
you that one of the bravest men that 
fought against the king was Simon de 
Montfort, who was a very wise man ; 
and although he was killed iu a great 
battle, he had forced the king and par- 
liainent, before he died, to make a law 
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which is most useful even to us who 
live now. 

It is this. No king can make his 
subjects pay a tax without the consent 
of the parliament. Now, though several 
kings tried after this time to get money 
without the consent of the parliament, 
the people would never allow them to do 
so, and their only trying to do it, always 
did themselves a great deal of mischief, 
as you will read by and bye. 

What I have told you about the taxes, 
is the only thing worth remembering in 
this reign. I am afraid it is a very dull 
chapter, but you see it is very short. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EDWARD L 
[From 1272 to 1307.] 

When the unhappy King Henry III. 
died, his eldest son Edward was abroad, 
fighting in the same country where I 
told you William the Conqueror's eldest 
son Robert went, and where Richard of 
the Lion's heart spent the greatest part 
of his reign. When he heard his father 
was dead, he came home, and brought 
with him his very good wife, Eleanor 
of Castile, who had saved his life in 
Syria, by taking great care of him when 
he was wounded. 

Edward was made king as soon as he 
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came to England ; he was as wise as 
Henry II., and as brave as King Richard 
of the Lion's heart. 

His wisdom was shown in the man- 
ner in which he governed his people. 

His bravery every body had seen 
before he was king, and he showed it 
afterwards in fighting against the Welsh 
and the Scotch, which I will tell you 
about by and bye. 

While Edward was a young man, he 
travelled a great deal into different 
countries, and whenever he saw any thing 
done that he thought good and right he 
remembered it, that he might have the 
same thing done in England when he 
was king. 

When he was in Spain, he married 
his good wife Eleanor ; and as her father 
and brother were wise kings, he learned 
a great many useful things from xVem. 
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One thing was, how to take care of cows 
and horses, mucli better than the Eng- 
lish had done before ; and another thing 
was, to improve the gardens and fields 
with many kinds of vegetables for eating, 
and with new sorts of grass for the 
cattle ; in return for what he learned in 
Spain, he sent some good sheep from 
England to that country, because the 
sheep they had liefore were small, and 
had not such fine wool as our sheep ; 
but since the English sheep went to 
feed among the Spanish hills, their wool 
has been the best in the world. 

When King Edward came home to 
England, he determined to do every 
thing he could to make the people happy : 
he knew they could not be happy if 
the laws were not obeyed, so that no 
wicked persons should escape without 
piinisbment, and that all good people 
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might live quietly, and do what they 
liked best. 

I told you before, that wise Simon de 
Montfort, who was killed in Henry the 
Third's reign, had got the king and par- 
liament to make a law to prevent the 
kings of England from taking money 
from the people, without the consent of 
the parliament. This law King Edward 
improved very much, and he improved 
the parliament too. 

In one of our chapters about the 
Saxons, we read that a parliament was a 
meeting of different persons to talk about 
making laws, and to settle what was best 
for all the country ; and the persons who 
used to meet at first, were the king and 
the great lords, sometimes called earls, 
and barons, and the bishops, and some of 
the people, sent by the rest to answer for 
them, when the king desired loV.ud'w SS- 

roL. I. 
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t 

the people chose to have the laws he 
wished to make, or if they would give 
him money- 
After the Saxon times, however, the 
people often forgot to send men to answer 
for them ; and so the king, and the lords, 
and the bishops, did almost all they liked, 
and that was one cause of the civil wars ; 
for the people did not always choose to 
obey laws made without their consent. 

Edward, who, as I told you, was very 
wise, thought, that as there were a great 
many more towns than there used to be 
in the Saxon times, and a great many 
more people in all the towns, it would be 
a good thing if some of the best men be- 
longing to the largest towns came to the 
parliament. 

The largest towns in England were 
then called burghs, and the richest men 
who lived in them were called burgesses, 
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and King Edward settled that one or two 
burgesses out of almost every burgh, 
should come along with the great noble- 
men, and the bishops, and the gentlemen, 
to the parliament. 

These burgesses made the parliament 
complete. In the first place, there was 
the king to answer for himself; in the 
second place, the great lords and bishops 
to answer for themselves and the soldiers 
and the clergymen ; and, thirdly, the I 
gentlemen and burgesses to answer for ' 
themselves and the farmers and the mer- 
chants and the shopkeepers. 

So King Edward the First made good 
rules about the parliament, which were 
not much changed for a very long time. 
Besides tliat, he improved the laws, so 
as to punish the wicked more certainly, 
and to protect the lives and goods of i 
every body. And in these thinga £»\.-.^ 
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ward was one of the best kings that ever 
reigned in England. 

We will end this chapter here, while 
we can praise King Edward the First—* 
who was, as I told you, wise and brave, 
and very handsome ; but people used to 
call him Longshanks, because his 1^ 
were rather too long. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

[EDWARD I. coiilinucd.] 

I AM afraid I must not praise King 
Edwai'd so much, now we are come to 
his wars, for he was twice very cruel 
indeed, as you must hear. 

You rememljer that the old Britons 
were driven by the Saxons out of Eng- 
land into dilTerent countries, and that 
most of them went to Hve among the 
mountains in Wales, where the Saxons 
could not easily get to them. 
j^wThese Britons chose iiiinces of their 
Hlrn. One to reign over them in North 
^Wales, one in South Wales, and one in 
Powys, which is between the Ivjo. ^awj 
^^^^ P 3 
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of these princes were very good rulers of 
the country, and protected it from all 
enemies, and improved the people very 
much, by making good laws. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the 
princes of the different parts of Wales 
Hometimes quarrelled with one another, 
and very often quarrelled with the Eng- 
lish who lived nearest to Wales. They 
did so wliile Edward was king of Eng- 
land, and he went to war with them, as 
he said, only to punish them for the mis- 
chief they had done his subjects and 
friends. But, finding that he could very 
easily conquer the first of them with 
whom he fought, he determined to get 
all Wales for himself, by degrees, and to 
join it for ever with England. 

Llewellyn was the last real prince of 
Wales before it was taken by the Eng- 
iffsA kings. He lo\ed a yowo^ lady 
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called Elinor de Montfort very much, 
for she was good and beautiful, and he 
intended to marry her. She had been 
staying a little while in France, and was 
coming to Wales in a ship, and was to 
be married to Llewellyn as soon as she 
arrived. Unhappily, King Edward Iicard 
of this, and sent a stronger ship to sea, 
and took the young lady prisoner, and 
shut her up in one of his castles for more 
than two years, and would not let the 
prince see her, in liopes that he would 
give him some part of Wales in exchange 
for leave to marry his dear Elinor. 

But Llewellyn and Elinor were too 
good to give up their country for the 
sake of pleasing themselves ; and Lle- 
wellyn fought a great many battles 
to defend his native land. At last he 
had no part of Wales left but the little 
Island of AnffJesea. St'iVWie vjevvV. ao.1 
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hoping that he might by degrees get the 
better of the EngHsh, but at the last he 
was killed by a wicked soldier, who cut 
off his head and took it to King Edward, 
who was then at Shrewsbury. 

He was so glad to find that Llewellyn 
was dead, that he forgot how unbecom- 
ing it is for a really brave man to be 
revengeful, especially after an enemy as 
brave as himself is dead ; and I am sorry 
and ashamed to say that instead of send- 
ing the head of Llewellyn to his own 
relations, to be buried with his body, 
he sent it to London, and had it stuck 
up over one of the gates of the city with 
a wreath of willow, because the Welsh 
people used to love to crown their 
princes with willow. ^M 

Soon after the death of LlewcUy^l 
his brother David was made prisoner by 
the English. Edwaid Ueated him with 
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still greater cruelty than he had treated 
Llewellyn, and after his head was cut 
off, set it up over the same gate with 
his brother's. 

It has been said, that because the 
hards or poets of Wales used to make 
verses, and sing them to their harps, to 
encourage the Welshmen to defend their 
country and their own princes from 
Edward, that he was so cruel as to 
order them all to be put to death. I 
hope it is not true. 

For two hundred yeare, Wales was in 
a sad state. The English kings did not 
rule it wisely ; for they did not treat the 
Welsh so well as they did the English. 
The ^Velsh therefore, feeling this to be 
very unjust, were often trying to set up 
princes for themselves. But at last, a 
wise king, named Heury VII., whom 

! shall read about, thoinf\\\, \t \\^X. 
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to make the Welsh and English equal ; 
and from that time they have lived 
happily together. 

We must now think of King Edward's 
wars in Scotland. 

I told you that while Henry the 
Second was king, WilHam, King of 
Scotland, had made war in England ; 
and after being taken prisoner and 
brought to London, Henry had set him 
free, on his promising that the kings of 
England should be lords over the kings 
of Scotland. 

Now it happened that while Edward 
the first was King of England, Alexan- 
der, King of Scotland, died, and left no 
sons. The Scotch sent to fetch Alexan- 
der's granddaughter from Norway, where 
she was living with her other grandfather, 
that she might he their queen. But the 
vr young princess died. I 
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Two of her cousins, John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce, now wanted to be king, 
but as they could not both be so, they 
agreed to ask King Edward to judge 
between them; and King Edward was 
very glad, because their asking him, 
showed the people that they owned 
he was Lord of Scotland, and he 
chose John Baliol to be King of Scot- 
land. 

You will read the story of all that 
John Baliol did in the History of 
Scotland. 

Edward watched Scotland very nar- 
rowly, and took every opportunity of 
sending English soldiers there, and taking 
one town after another, making pre- 
tence that they were not governed 
properly, and that, as he was Lord of 
Scotland, he would take care of them ; 
till at last John Baliol went Vo vcbk 
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with Edward ; but he was beaten, and 
the richest and best part of Scotland 
was taken by Edward. lie was veiy 
severe, nay, cruel to the Scots. 

At last, a gentleman named Sir AV'il- 
liam Wallace, could not bear to have 
the Scots so Ul-treatcd as they were by 
the English governors that Edward sent 
into the country. So he went himself, 
or sent messengers, to all the barons and 
gentlemen he knew, to beg them to join 
him, and drive the English out of Scot- 
land ; and they did so, and might have 
made their own country free, if Sir 
WilUam Wallace had not been taken 
prisoner and carried to London, where 
King Edward ordered his head to he 
cut off ; which was as wicked and cruel 
as his cutting oiF the heads of the two 
Welsh princes. 

This did not end the war in Scotland, 
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for Robert Bruce, who had come to be 
king after Babol, determined to do what 
Sir William Wallace had begun. I 
mean, to drive the English out of Scot- 
land, and he made ready for a long and 
troublesome war, and King Edward did 
the same ; but when he had got half 
way to Scotland with his great army, to 
fight King Robert, lie died. 

If this King Edward I. had been con- 
tent to nde over his own subjects, and 
to mend their laws, and encourage them 
to trade, and to study, he would have 
made them happier ; and we who live 
now, should have said he deserved better 
to be loved. 

Indeed, he did so much that was 
right and wise, that I am sorry we 
cannot praise him in every thing. 
Hjtlis greatest fault was ambition. I 
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mean a wish to be above every body else, 
by any Tneans. Now, ambition is good, 
when it only makes us try to be wiser 
and better than other people, by taking 
pains with ourselves, and being good to 
the very persons we should wish to get 
the better of. 

But when ambition makes us try to 
get things that belong to others, by all 
means, bad or good, it is wrong. 

Ambition caused wise King Edward 
to forget himself, after conquering the 
Prince of Wales, and to order Llewellyn 
to be killed, that there might never be 
greater men in Wales than the ^ kings 
of England. 

The ambition to be King of Scotland, 
made Edward go to war with the Scots, 
and made him so cruel as to cut off the 
head of Sir William Wallace, because 
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he wanted to save his own country from 
being conquered by Edward. 

So you see, ambition led Edward to 
do the two most cruel actions he was 
ever guilty of. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EDWARD IL 

[From 1S07 to 1327.] 

Edward the Second, was made king 
after his father's death. He is often 
called Edward of Caernarvon, because 
he was born at a town of that name, 
in Wales. He was the first English 
prince who was called Prince of Wales. 

Since his reign, the eldest son of the 
King of England has always been 
called so. 

Edward of Caernarvon was the most 
unhappy man that ever was King of 
England. 
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And this was in great part his own 
fault. 

He was very fond of all kinds of 
amusements, and instead of taking the 
trouble while he was young, to learn 
what was good and useful for his [jeople, 
so as to make them happy, he spent all 
his time in the company of young men 
as idle and as foolish as he was. One of 
the first of these was called Pierce 
Gaveston. Edward I. begged his son 
to send that young man away from 
him, that he might get some wiser and 
better companions. But the prince was 
obstinate, and chose to keep him with 
him. 

After Edward of Caernarvon became 
king, this same Gaveston caused him a 
great deal of trouble. He made the 
king quarrel with his wife, Queen 
Isabella, who was very beaviUW\ atvfik.st\^ 
4 3 
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proud, and did not like to see the king 
always in the company of foolish young 
men. 

Perhaps, however, if the queen -had 
been good tempered, she might have 
made the king better, and even have 
got hini to send away his bad com- 
panions. 

But she (Quarrelled with him, and 
complained of him to the barons ; and as 
they were vexed because Edward spent 
all the money they had given to his 
father, in making presents to Gaveston 
and his other companions, they joined 
with Isabella, and made war upon the 
king. So there was civil war for many 
years; and so many wicked things were 
done in that war, that I am sure you 
would not wish me tell them. It ended 
by Gaveston being killed by order of 
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This civil war was hardly over, before 
the king made war against Robert 
Bruce, the King of Scotland, and went 
with a large army into Scotland, but he 
was beaten at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, in such a manner, that he was 
glad to get back to England, and 
to promise that neither he nor any of 
the kings of England, would call them- 
selves kings of Scotland again. 

You would thhik that Edward would 
now have been wise enough, neither to vex 
the barons and the people, by spending 
the money trusted to him foolishly, nor 
by choosing bad companions. But I am 
sorry to say, he did not grow wiser as he 
grew older, and the queen behaved as 
foolishly as before. The king chose a 
favorite of the name of Spencer: the 
queen's chief friend was a Welsh baioa 
named Mortimer. 
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Very soon there was another civil 
war : the queen kept her eldest son 
Edward, the Prince of Wales, with her, 
and said she only fought against the 
king for his sake ; and that if she did not, 
the king would give so much to Spencer 
that he would leave nothing fortheprince. 

At last the queen and her friends 
took the king prisoner. They shut him 
up in a castle, called Berkeley castle. 
They gave him bad food to eat, and cold 
and dirty water to drink, and to wash 
himself with. They never let him go 
into the open air, to see any of bis 
friends. This poor king was very soon 
murdered. Tlie queen's favorite, Mor- 
timer, being afraid the people would be 
sorry for poor Edward, wiien tliey heard 
how ill he had been used, and might 
perhaps take him out of prison, and 
make him king again, sent some wicked 
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men secretly to Berkeley castle, and 
they killed the king in such a cruel way, 
that his cries and shrieks were heard 
all over the castle. 

He had been king twenty years : but 
had not been happy one single yean 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

EDWARD IIL 

[From 1327 to 1377.] 

When poor Edward of Caernarvon 
was murdered, his son. Prince Edward, 
was only fourteen years old. 

Queen Isabella, and her wicked'friend 
Mortimer, ruled the kingdom, as they 
said, only for the good of young Edward, 
who was made king. But in reality, 
they cared for nothing but their own 
pleasure and amusement, and behaved so 
ill to the people, that at last the young 
king's uncles and some other barons 
joined together, and put Mortimer in 
prison, and afterwards cut off his head. 
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They put Queen Isaliella in prison also;^ 
but as she was the king's mother, he? 
would not let them kill her, although she 
was so wicked, but gave her a good 
house to live in, instead of a prison, aft 
soon as he was able, and paid her a visiti 
every year as long as she lived. When* 
the young King Edwaid the Third was 
eighteen years old, he took the kingdom^ 
into his own hands, and governed if 
wisely and happily. ' 

In many things he was like his grand-i 
father, Edward the First. He was wise 
and just to his own subjects. He waS 
fond of war, but he was not cruel. ' 

1 must tell you a little about his wife 
and children, before we think of his great 
.1 
k Hia wife's name was Philippa ofi 

[ainault. She was one of the best and 
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cleverest, and most beautiful women in 
the world. 

She was very fond of England, and 
did a great deal of good to the people. 
A great many beautiful churches were 
built in Edward's reign, but it was 
Queen Phiiippa who encouraged the 
men who built them. She paid for 
building a college, and new schools, in 
Oxford and other places. She invited a 
French knight named Froissart to Eng- 
land, that he might see every thing, and 
write about it in the book he called his 
Chronicles, which is the most amusing 
book of history I ever read. Queen 
Phiiippa and her son, John of Gaunt, 
who was called the Duke of Lancaster, 
loved and encouraged Chaucer, the first 
man who wrote poetry in English. 
By-and-!)ye, when you are a little oldi 
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you will love to read the stories he 
wrote. Besides all this, Philippa encou- 
raged those good men who wished to 
translate the bible into English, so that 
all the people might read and under- 
stand it. In this reign the great people 
began to leave off talking Norman 
French, and to talk English, almost 
like our English now. And the king 
ordered the lawyers to manage their 
business in English, instead of French, 
Queen Philippa had a great many 
children, all of whom she brought up 
wisely and carefully. Her eldest son 
Edward, was called the Black Prince, 
because he used to wear black armour. 
He was the bravest and politest prince 
at that time in the world, and Queen 
Philippa's other sons and her daughters 
were all thought better than any family 
of princes at that time. 

VOL. I. B 
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We must now think of the king and 
Ills wars. These wai-s made him leave 
England, and go to foreign countries 
very much ; but as he left Queen Philippa 
to take care of the country while he was 
away, every thing went on as well as if 
he had been at home. 

Soon after Edward became King of 
England, Charles, King of France, who 
was Edward's uncle, died. And as 
Charles had no children, Edward 
thought he had a right to be King of 
France, rather than his cousin Philip, 
who had made himself king on Charles's 
death. The two cousins disputed a 
good while as to who should be king. 
At last, as they could not agree, they 
went to war, and this was the beginning 
of the long wars, which lasted for many 
kings' reigns, between France and 
Mngland. 
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In that time, a great many kings and 
princes, and barons, or, as they began to 
be commonly called, nobles, did many, 
brave and generous deeds, and gained a 
great deal of honour for themselves, and 
glory for their country ; but the poor 
people, both in England and France, 
suffered a great deal. The English 
parliament was so pleased that our 
kings should overcome the French, 
tJiat they allowed the king to have 
such great taxes to pay the soldiera 
with, that the people could hardly keep 
enough to live upon. And the French 
people suffered more, because, besides 
paying taxes, the armies used to fight in 
their land, and the soldiei-s trampled 
down the com in the fields, and burned 
their towns and villages, and often 
■obbed the people themselves. And so 
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Ebbed the people themselves. And so ^ 
must always be in a countt^ '«\\«c^f 
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distance. This was not a very great 
battle to be sure, but as it was the first 
time the English beat the French by sea, 
I tell you of it. 

Besides this sea fight, there were two 
great victories won by King Edward, 
which are among the most glorious that 
have ever been gained by the English. 
The first was the battle of Crecy. 

The French had three times as many 
men as the English at Crecy, so King 
Edward knew he must be careful how 
he placed his army, that it might not be 
beaten. And he took care that they 
should have a good night's rest, and a 
good breakfast before they began the 
battle ; so they were fresh, and ready to 
fight well. 

Then the king sent forward his dear 

son, Edward the Black Prince, who was 

only sixteen years o\d, lo be^vu the fight. 
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It was about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, on a hot summer's day, when the 
battle begun, and they fought till dark. 
At one time, some of the gentlemen near 
the prince were afraid he would be 
overcome, and rode to his father to 
beg him to come and help him. The 
king asked if his son complained. " No," 
said the gentlemen. "Then," said the 
king, "he will do well, and I choose 
him to have the honour of the day him-* 
self." 

Soon after this, the French began to 
run away, and it is dreadful to think 
how many of them were killed. 

Two kings who had come to help the 
King of France, one of the king's bro- 
thers, and more French barons, gentle- 
uien, and common soldiers than I can 
tell you were killed. But very few 
English indeed were slain. WVvctv toft;, 
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King of England met his son at night, 
after the great battle of Crecy was won, 
he took him in his arms, and cried 
" My brave son ! Go on as you have 
begun ! You are indeed my son, for 
you have behaved bravely to-day ! 
You have shown that you are worthy 
to be a king." And I behave that it 
made King Edward happier, to see his 
son behave so bravely in the battle, and 
modestly afterwards, than even the 
winning of that great victory. 

Three days after the battle of Crecy, 
the city of Calais, which you know is in 
France, on the coast just opposite to 
Dover, in England, was taken by 
Edward. 

The people of Calais, who did not 
wish their town to belong to the King 
of England, had defended it almost 4 
■"iild not liave given it up 1 
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im at last, if they could have got any 
ling to eat. But Edward's soldiers 
revented the market people from car- 
ring bread, or meat, or vegetables, into 
le city, and many people died of 
unger before the captain would give 

up. 

1 am sorry to tell you that Edward, 
istead of admiring the citizens for 
;fending their town so well, was so 
iraged at them, that he wanted to have 
icm all hanged; and when his son and 
Is chief officers be^ed him not to be 
■uel to those who had been so faithful 
I their own king, he said he would 
ily spare them, on condition that six 
f their best men should bring him the 
eys of the city gates ; that they must 
>nie bare headed, and bare footed> 
ith nothing but their shirts on, and 
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with ropes round their necks, as he 
meant to hang them at lease. 

When the people in Calais heard this, 
the men and women, and even the chil- 
dren, thought it would almost be better 
to die of hunger, than to give up the 
brave men who had been their compan- 
ions in all their misery. Nobody could 
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At last, Eustace de St. Pierre, one of 
the chief gentlemen in Calais, offered to 
be one of the six, then his son, and theu 
four other gentlemen came forward, and 
said they would willingly die to save the 
rest of the people in Calais. And they 
took the keys and went out of the town 
in their shirts, bare-headed, and bare- 
footed, to King Edward's tent, which was 
a little way from the city gates. 

Then King Edward called for the 
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hangman, and ordered him to hang 
those gentlemen directly ; but Queen 
Philippa, who was in the tent, hearing 
what the king had ordered, came out 
suddenly, and fell upon her knees, and 
would not get up till the king promised 
to spare the lives of the six brave men 
of Calais, At last, Edward, who loved 
her very dearly, said, " Dame, I caa 
deny you nothing," and so he ordered 
his soldiers to let the good Eustace de 
St. Pierre and his companions go where 
they pleased, and entirely forgave the 
citizens of Calais. 

The second great victory which made 

King Edward's reign so glorious, was 

that of Poitiers. It was gained about 

ten years after the battle of Crecy. 

King Philip of France, with whom 

Idward had quarrelled, was dead, and 

son John, who was called the ^oo^^ 
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hail become King of France. Edward 
went to war again with him, to try to 
get the kingdom for himself, and at first 
he thought he might succeed. 

The Black Prince went to France 
with a small army, and reached a place 
near Poitiers before he met the King of 
France, who had a great army, with at 
least five men for every one that was 
with Edward. 

But Prince Edward followed the 
example his father had set him at the 
battle of Crecy : he placed his soldiers 
very carefully, and he took care that they 
should have rest and food. The battle 
began early in the morning, and soon 
ended as the battle of Crecy did, by the 
greater number of the French running 
away, and a great many of their best 
gentlemen and soldiers being killed. 

But the chief thing that happened 
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was, that King John of France, and I 
his youngest son, were taken prisonei'Sr I 
and brought to the Black Prince's tent( J 
where he was resting himself after the f 
fight. Edward received King John as 
kindly as if he had come to pay him a 
visit of his own accord. He seated him 
in his own place, ordered the best 
supper he could get, to be made ready J 
for him, and waited on the king at I 
table, as carefully as if he had not beeri I 
his prisoner. Then he said every thing' I 
he could to comfort him ; and all the 
time he was with him, he behaved with | 
the greatest kindness and respect. 

When Prince Edward brought his- 1 
prisoner, the King of France, to London^ J 
as there were no carriages then, thejfl 
rode on horseback into the city. Kingj 
John was well dressed, and mounted on ' 
a beautiful white horse, which heVow^ei 

roL. I. s 
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to the prince; while Edward himself 
rode by his side upon a black pony, to 
wait upon him, and do any thing he 
might want. And in that manner he 
went with King John to the palace 
belonging to the King of England, 
called the Savoy, where John the Good 
passed the rest of his life, because the 
French never could afford money enough 
to pay the English what they asked for 
letting him go back to his people. 

This goodness and gentleness of the 
Black Prince made every body love him. 
And his bravery in battle and bis wis- 
dom in governing those parts of France 
which his father and be had conquered, 
gave the English hopes that when he 
became king, be would be as good a 
king as his father, and that England 
would be still happier. 

' the Black Prince died while he 
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was a youDg man, just one year before 
his father. His good mother, Philippa, 
died some years before. And all the 
people of England grieved very much. 
Their good queen, their favorite prince, 
and their wise and brave King Edward 
the Third, all died while the Black 
Prince's son was quite a child. And 
though some of the Prince's brothers 
were brave and clever men, the people 
knew, by what had happened in former 
times, that the country is never well 
ruled while the king is too young to 
govern for himself. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

KICHARD IL 

[Frotn 1377 to 1399,] 

Richard II. was only eleven years 
old when his grandfather, King Edward 
IIL, died. He was made king imme- 
diately. The people, who loved him 
for the sake of his good and brave 
father, the Black Prince, were very 
peaceable and quiet in the beginning 
of his reign. And his uncles, who 
were all clever men, went on very well, 
as governors of different parts of the 
kingdom, for some time. 

But when Richard was about sixteen. 
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a civil war had very near taken place. 
I will tell you how it happened. 

The king was not so well brought up 
as he ought to have been, and he loved 
eating and drinking and fine clothes, and 
he made a great many feasts, and gave 
fine presents to his favorites, so that he 
often wanted money before it was the 
right time to pay the taxes. It hap- 
pened, as I said, when the king was 
about sixteen, that he wanted money, 
and so did his uncles, who were in 
France, where the French and English 
still continued to fight now and then. 
The great lords sent the men who 
gathered the king's taxes round the 
country, and one of them, whose business 
was to get the poll tax, that is a tax 
on every body's head, was so cruel, and 
so rude to the daughter of a poor 
man named Wat Tyler, that "VJa-t, "^Va 
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could not bear to see his child ill-used, 
struck him on the head with his ham-^ 
mer and killed him. 

Wat Tyler's neighbours, hearing the 
noise, all came round, and finding how 
much the tax-gatherer had vexed Wat, 
they took his part, and got their friends to 
do the same, and a great many thousands 
of them collected together at Blackheati), 
and sent to the king, who then lived in 
the Tow«r of London, to beg him to 
listen to their complaints, and not to 

fallow the noblemen to oppress them, nor 
to send to gather taxes in a cruel 
manner. He did not go to them, hut 
he read the paper of complaints they 
sent, and promised to do his people jus- 

»tice. A few days afterwards, the kiodriH 
with his officers, met Wat Tyler, and^H 
great many of the people who had joined 
him, in Smithfield, and s\ioke with him 
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about tlie complaints the people Iiad 
made. The Mayor of London, who was 
near them, fancied Wat Tyler was going 
to stab the king, so he rode up to him 
and killed him. 

Wat Tyler's friends now thought it 
best to make peace with the king ; so for 
this time the civil war was stopped. 

I have told you this story, to show you 
what mischief is done by cruelty and 
injustice- It was unjust to collect the 
taxes at a wrong time, and for a bad 
purpose. It was cruel in the tax- 
gatherer to behave ill to Tyler's daughter. 
That injustice and cruelty brought 
about the death of the tax man, and 
that of Wat Tyler, who seems to have 
been a bold, brave man, wishing to do 
what was right. 

Soon after this disturbance, the king 
was married to a princess ol "Botvevctta, 
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who was so gentle and kind to the k 
people, that they called her the good 
Queen Anne, and they hoped that she 
would persuade the king to send away 
his bad companions ; but they were dis- 
appointed, for Richard II. was too 
ill-tempered to take her advice, and 
the people, who had loved him when he 
was a child for his father's sake, now 
began to hate him. 

In the mean time he was at war with 
Scotland, and with Ireland, and with 
France ; and instead of gaining battles, 
and making the name of our dear England 
glorious, he lost, by degrees, almost all 
that Edward III., and the Black Prince, 
had gained, and was laughed at by 
^^ foreigners, as well as his own subjects, 
^k I have told you that the king had 
^^■peveral uncles, who tried to teach him 
^^Bifs duty, and took cari; q{ ^hu kingdaj 
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while he was a child. Instead of being 
grateful for this, he ordered one to be 
put to death, and ill-used another; and 
when his third uncle, John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, died, he took all Iiis 
money and lands away from John's son, 
whose name was Henry of Hereford, 
and made use of his riches to spend in 
eating, drinking, and riot of all kinds. 

The good Queen Anne died soon, and 
she had no son, and the people all l)egan 
to wish they had another king instead of 
this Richard, who was a disgrace to his 
good father tlie Black Prince. 

Now Henry of Hereford, who was the 
king's cousin, was very clever; and the 
people knew he was very brave, for he 
had fought in the armies of some foreign 
princes at one time, when Richard would 
not let him stay in England. Then 
Henry behaved kindly andgood-vuiVv\vis.il.\>j 
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to the people, so a good many of them 
began to wish him to be king. 

These persons sent word to Henry 
that King Richard was gone to Ireland 
to quiet some disturbance there, and 
that if he pleased to come to England 
and make himself king, he would find 
many persons ready to take his part. 

Henry came accordingly, and on King 
Richard's return from Ireland he forced 
him to call the parliament to meet him 
in London. Now the lords and gentle- 
men, or, as they began to be called, the 
commons of the parliament, all agreed 
that Richard was too cruel, and revenge- 
ful, and extravagant, to be king aoy 
longer, and that his cousin, Henry of 
Hereford, son of the Great Duke of 
Lancaster, should be king. 

Richard was forced to give up the 
trown; and of all the people who had 
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ed with him, and to whom he had 
>wn kindness, there was only one, the 
shop of Carlisle, who took his part, or 
d a word in his favour ; so he was put 
o prison at Pomfret Castle, and some 
16 afterwards he died there. Some 
>ple said he was killed by a bad man 
led Exton ; others say he was starved 
death* 
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CFIAPTER XXIX. 



[From 1399 to 1413.] 

I THINK that Henry of Hereford did 
not act rightly in taking the kingdom 
from his cousin Richard ; but he became 
a good king for England, He was the 
first king of the family of Lancaster, and 
is sometimes called Henry of Lancaster. 

During the fourteen years Henry was 
king, he was chiefly busy in making or 
improving laws for the people. 

He had little foreign war to disturb 
him ; but the Welsh and Scotch several 
times made war upon the English, 
who lived nearest to theoi. There was in 
lenry's days a very famoM.?i ¥icq\.Ob. ^.wV 
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called James of Douglas, and he came 
into the north of England, and began to 
burn the villages, and rob the people, 
when the Earl of Northumberland, whose 
name was Percy, and his son, Henry Hot- 
spur, gathered their soldiers together, 
and went to fight Douglas, at a place 
called Holmedon, and they beat him, and 
took a great many prisoners. 

In those days, it was the custom for 
every body to do as they pleased with 
the prisoners they took. A cruel man 
might kill them, another might make 
slaves of them ; one a little kinder might 
say, " if your friends will send me some 
money, I will let you go ;" but the 
kindest of all would let them go home 
again without paying for it. 

Now King Henry had a dispute with 
Earl Percy about those Scotch prisoners, 
and Percy and his son were so affiTOtvte^, 
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that they determined to make a civil 
war, and they were joined by several 
English lords ; but the person who helped 
them most was a Welsh gentleman, 
named Owen Glendower, who was 
related to the old princes of Wales. 

He was very angry with King Henry 
IV., because he thought lie behaved 
ill to Wales, which was his own country ; 
besides, lie had been a friend of poor 
Richard II. ; and though he might have 
thought it right to keep him in prison, 
he could not bear to think of his having 
been put to death. 

These reasons made him join the 
Percies, and they collected a very large 
army to fight against King Henry. The 
Earl of Percy's son was called Harry 
Hotspur, because he was very impatient, 
as well as very brave. Indeed, he and 
fce young Prince of Wales, who was 
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led Heniy of Monmouth, were the 
bravest young men in England, 
le king's army met the army that 
rcy and Owen Glendower had raised 
linst him, near Shrewsbury, and there 
ry body thought a great deal about 
' two young Harrys, who were both 
brave and handsome. The battle 
IS fought, and the king gained the 
^ry. Henry of Monmouth behaved 
hravely as the Black Prince used to 
■Hid he was not hurt in the battle, 
fey Hotspur was equally brave, but 
P^as killed. Oh ! civil war is a sad 
Fng. There was one of the finest 
ung noblemen in England killed among 
iglishmen, who ought to have agreed, 
d helped, and loved one another, 
itead of fighting. 

Eou will wonder why I mcn- 
ung nobleman ^vaiVvcviXaxX-j, 
d 
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when so many other Englishmen were 
killed ; and you will wonder if it Is of 
any use that there should he noblemen. 

I think it is, and I will tell you why. 
The first noblemen were those men who 
had either been very good in all things, 
or who had found out something useful 
for every body, or who had been very 
brave in battle, or very wise in giving 
good advice. 

These, their companions called Nobles, 
and paid them great respect, and gave 
them more lands, and goods, and money, 
than other people. And in the Bible 
you read that the names of those men whfi 
do rightly shall be remembered. N< 
when a man has been made a noble, 
his name is remembered, because he is 
good, or manly, or clever, or brave, or 
wise, his sons will say to thcmselvt 
.« Our dear father has been made a nol 
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because he was good or brave ; we 
must be good ov brave, or useful too, 
that people may see that he taught 
us well, and that we kuow how to 
love and honour him, by following his 
good example." Then their childi'en 
will think of how good both their father 
and grandfather were, and that they 
will not do any thing that they would 
not have liked, and so they will try to 
keep the good and noble name one after 
another, as it was given to the first of 
their grandfathers. If the young nobles 
do this properly, you know they will 
always be ready to do good to their 
country, by helping to make good laws, 
and to do justice in time of peace, and 
to fight for the safety and glory of their 
own land in time of war, as their fathers 
did. Then they will say to themselves, 
T 3 
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'' I am noble and rich, and other people 
will look up to me; I must, therefore, 
try to be better tlian others, that I 
may set a good example to the young, 
and that those who are old enuugli 
to remember my father and grai 
father, may think I have done as 
as they did." 

The nobles of England are useful 
the country. As they are rich enough 
live without working for themselves ai 
their families, they have time 
always ready when the king wants ad- 
Vice; or when there is a parliament to 
make laws ; or when the king wishes to 
send messages to other kings. And 
their forefathers were made noble 
cause of their goodness, wisdom, or 
very, they liave in general followed tl 
example, and they have always, oi 
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after the king, been the people we have 
loved best, and who have done us the 
most good. 

The noblemen made King John do 
justice to the people, and give them the 
good laws written in the Great Charter. 
Tlie good noblemen prevented tiie foolish 
Kings Henry III. and Richard II. from 
doing a great deal of mischief, and they 
helped our good Kings Henry II., Ed- 
ward I., and Edward III., to do all the 
good and useful things I have told you 
of. So you sec that noblemen are of 
great use in England, 

When you are older you will under- 
stand this better, and you will find out 
many more reasons to be glad that we 
liave noblemen in our own dear country. 

Henry IV. died at Westminster, when 
he had been king only fourteen years. 
He was wise and just, eKce^V WotA 
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thing ; and that was» that he pv 
persons who did not agree wit 
bishops about the proper way to w 
Grod. Some good men, caUed Lc 
who loved to read the Bible in E 
were put in prison, and otherwise i 
on that account. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



IFrom 1413 to 1422.] 

I THINK you would have liked King 
Henry V., who was often called Harry 
of Monmouth. 

He was very good-natured and very 
gay ; yet, when it was right to be grave 
and wise, he could be so, and we never 
had a braver king in England. 

I must tell you a little about his be- 
haviour while he was a young man, and 
only Prince of Wales, before I say any 
thing about the time when he was king. 

He was so merry, that people used to 
call him Harry Mad-cap; auA VVoo.^ 
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his father, King Henry IV,, knew he 
had a great many good qualities, he was 
afraid he would always be too gay to 
I* make a good king. 

Once, when he had been doing some- 
thing wrong, his father, who was ill at 
Windsor, sent for him, and he went di- 
rectly in a very droll dress, that he had 
had made for some frolic ; it was of 
light blue satin, and it had a great many 
odd puckers in the sleeves, and at every 
pucker he made the tailor leave a bit of 
blue thread and a tag like a needle. 
"When the king saw such a strange coat, 
he was a little vexed that he should dare 
to come to him, while he was so ill, in it. 
But Prince Harry said he was in such a 
hurry to see his father, and to do what- 
ever he wished for, that he could not 
spare time to take off the coat, and so 
I /ic came in it just as he was, and his 
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father forgave him, hecause of his ohe- 
dieoce. 

Another time he was strolling about 
in London with some idle merry com- 
panions, when he heard that one of his 
servants had tehaved ill, and was carried 
before the chief judge, whose name was 
Sir William Gascoyne. He went directly 
to the court where the judge was, and 
desired him to let his servant go, hecause 
he was the king's son. But the judge 
refused, and said he was sitting there 
for the king himself, to do justice to 
every body alike, and he would not let 
the man "go till he had been pimished. 
The prince was in too great a passion to 
think rightly at that moment, and he 
struck the chief justice. That wise and 
good man instantly ordered the officers 
to take the bold young prince to prison, 
and it was not till he had matie ■ve\'^ 
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humble excuses that he foi^ave himy 
and set him free. He said that such an 
act was worse in the king's son than in 
any body else ; because, as he was sitting 
in the court for the king, other people, 
if they offended, were only subjects 
doing wrong, but the Prince being the 
king's son, as well as his subject, was 
offending both king and father. Harry 
had the sense to understand this, and 
when his passion was over he thanked 
the judge, promised never to behave so 
ill again, and kept his word. 

The king, you may be sure, was 
pleased with the judge, who was not 
afraid to do justice on his son; and he 
praised his son for getting the better of 
his passion, and submitting to the judge 
without complaining. I must tell you 
that when Harry of Monmouth became 
Jng, he Iwhaved to that same judge 
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like a dutiful son to a good father, and 
said he knew he could trust his subjects 
to the man who had not been afraid to 
puDish even him, when he deserved it. 

When King Henry IV. died, the 
people were a little afraid lest their 
Mad-cap Harry should not make a good 
king, though he might be a merry one. 

But they soon saw they were mis- 
taken. 

The first thing he did was to send 
away all his foolish wild companions, and 
almost the next, was to make the wise 
Sir William Gascoyne, Chief Justice of 
England. 

None of our kings was ever more wise, 
or clever, or brave, or fonder of doing 
justice; and even now nobody in England 
ever thinks of Henry V. without loving 
him. 

In the very beginning of \i\s tev^, 

VOL. I. 
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there was a war with France. The 
poor King of France was mad. His 
queen was a very wicked woman, and 
his son very young. All the noblemen 
were quarrelling with one another, and 
the whole together with the King of 
England. 

So Henry made ready and sailed over 
to France, and after having taken a tow n 
called Hai-fleur, met a very large French 
army at a place called Agincourt. 
, The English soldiers were tired with 
a long march ; they had had very bad 
weather to march in, which made many 
of them ill, and they had not enough to 
eat. But they loved the king, they 
knew he was as badly off as they were, 
and he was so kind and good humoured, 
and talked so cheerfully to them, that 
in spite of hunger, and weariness, and 
f/ckness, they went to battle in good 
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Spirits. The English bowmen shot their 
long arrows all at once with such force, 
that the French soldiers, especially tliose 
on horseback, were obliged to give way ; 
and in a very short time. King Henry 
woo as great a victory at Agincourt, as 
Edward III. and the Black Prince did 
at Crecy and Poitiers, One day when 
you are older, you will read a most 
delightful play written by the poet 
Shakspeare about this battle, and some 
other parts of King Henry the Fifth's 
life. 

Not long af^er the battle, Henry went 
to Paris, and there the princes and 
nobles told liim, that if he would let the 
poor mad King Charles be called king 
while he lived, Henry and bis children 
should be always Kings of France. And 
so peace was made, and Henry governed 
France for a little while, and be mavtSsni 
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the French Princess Catherine, and they 
had a little son bom at Windsor, who 
was called Henry of Windsor, Prince 
of Wales, and was aftervards King 
Henry VI. 

Very soon afterwards. King Henry 
was taken very ill at Paris. He foui 
he was going to die, so he sent for his 
brothers, and the other English lords 
who were in France, and gave them a 
great deal of good advice about ruliog 
Bngland and France, and begged theni 
to take great care of his little son. He 
then told his chaplain to chaunt some 
pf the psalms to him, and died ver;^ 
quietly. 

The English people cried and lament 
bitterly, when tliey found that they hac 
^ost their hing. 

He was kind to them, and so true am 
lonest, that even his enemies trust 
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entirely to him. He was very handsome 
and so good humoured that every body 
who knew him liked his company; so 
good and just, that wicked men were 
afraid of him ; so wise, that his laws 
were the fittest for his people that could 
have been made at the time : so brave, 
that the very name of Henry, Ring 
of England, kept his enemies in fear. 
And above all this, he was most pious 
towards God. 
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** CHAPTER XXXI. 

HENRY VI. 
I 

[Frovi 1423 to U52.] 

Henev of Wini^Bor, the poor little 
Prince of Wales, was not a year old wlj 
his father died. He was made Ring \ 
England directly, and hecame King i 
France soon after. 

The parliament that his wise fathi 
left, gave good guardians and protectc 
to the little king, and to England i 
to France. 

The war in France began again, for 
the mad king having died, his son, who 
was almost as good for Fiance as i 
Henry of Monmouth had been for Ei^ 
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land, began to try to get back all his 
father's kingdom. However, the Duke 
of Bedford, uncle to the little King of 
England, managed so well for the 
English, that It really seemed as if 
France was always to be subject to the 
E.ing of England. 

But it pleased God, for the good of 
both countries, that it should not be so. 

Wheil the people of France were so 
tired of war, that they were not able to 
fight longer, and the king himself had 
lost all hope of getting back his kingdom, 
one of the strangest things happened 
that I ever read about. 

A young woman called Joan of Arc, 
who was the servant at a country inn at, 
Domremy in France, had heard a great 
many people talk about the sad state 
of all the country, and the gi'cat un- 
Iiappiness of the young French \5t\nti^ 
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Charles. She thought about this so 
much, that at last she fancied she had 
found out a way to help him to get back 
his kingdom, and drive the English out 
of France. 

So she dressed herself like a young 
man, and got a sword and spear, and 
went to Orleans, where the prince was, 
and there she told him and the few 
French nobles who were with him, that 
if they would only follow her when the 
English next attacked them, she would 
teach them how to conquer them. 

I should tell you, that the eldest son 
of the King of France is called the 
Dauphin, as the eldest son of the King 
of England is called Prince of Wales. 

Well, at first the daupliin and his 

friends thought that Joan was mad, but 

f she began to talk to them so wisely, that 

/Ae/ iistened toher. S\^ec\veliTei.^^\'i4B^- 
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phin, who seemed quite without hope of 
saving his kingdom ; she said that he 
ought to call himself king directly, and 
go to Rheims, where all the kings of 
France are crowned, and have the 
crown put upon his head, that the 
people might know he was king. 

She told the nobles that the English, 
if they conquered France, would take 
away their estates, and make them 
beggars. That it was shameful to le( 
^he poor young dauphin be driven from 
tl^e kingdom of his forefathers, and that 
they deserved to lose the name of nohles, 
if they were afraid to fight for their own 
country and king. 

Then she went among the common 
soldiers, and the poor people. She said, 
God would have pity on them, if they 
would fight bravely against the English, 
who were strangers ; and who onVj ctttft«i 
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to Franco to take all that was good from 
them, and spoil their towns, and trample 
down their corO) and kill their king, and 
make beggars of them all. 

So by the time the French and 
EngUsh met again in battle, the French 
had recovered their spirits. And when 
the king and nobles and people saw that 
young woman go in front of the army, 
and into every dangerons place, and 
fight better than any of the bravest 
soldiers, they would have been ashamed 
not to follow her ; so that her bravery 
and her good advice, did really begin to 
save her country. 

The French drove the English army 
away from Orleans, and Joan of Arc 
has been called the Maid of Orleans c 
since. 

The Maid of Orleans next jiei'suadra 
ie dauphin to go and Ivave the crown 
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set Oil his head, and no make himself 
king; and as soon as that was done, a 
great many people came to him, and he 
very soon had a large army, with which 
he drove the Englisli out of the best 
part of France. 

It was a grand sight when Charles 
the dauphin went to Rheims and was 
crowned. While all the nobles stood 
bye, and the Maid of Orleans close to 
him holding the white flag of France in 
her hand. 

I am sorry to tell you the end of the 
brave Maid of Orleans. She was taken 
jH-isoner by the English, and kept in 
prison for some time. At last, they 
were so cruel as to bum her alive, 
because they could not forgive her for 
saving her country and her king. 

Soon after this cruel murder, the Duke 
of Bedford died, and by degrees, \.l\e 
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English lost every thing in Fralnbe Wut a 
tery little corher of the cotrhtry^ oiil bf 
iHll that Henry V. had conquer^ 

I shall end this chapter here; because 
we have nothing more to say about 
France for a long while, but we sh^dl 
hare to read of some sad civil wdrs in 
Eti^and,' which b^an at thi^ time. 
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and another person, who hated Duke 
Humphrey, and they had him killed 
very cruelly. 

Soon after this, as the queen and her 
friends behaved so ill, several of the 
noblemen, most of the gentlemen in par- 
liament, and the people in London, began 
to think it would be better to take away 
the crown from the poor king, who was 
too silly to govern for himself, and was 
often so ill, that he could not even speak 
for days together. 

The person they wished to make king, 
was his cousin the Duke of York. 

I have read, that some gentlemen were. 
walking together in the Temple gardi 
afterdinner, and disputing about the kii 
and the Duke of York ; one of them took 
the king's part, and said, that though he 
was silly, his little son Edward, who was 
fast born, might he wise; and he was 
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determined to defend King Henry and 
his family, and desired all who ngreed 
with him, to do as he did, and pltick a 
red rose and wear it in their caps, as a 
sign that they would defend the family 
of Lancaster. 

The gentlemen who thought it would 
be hest to have the Duke of York for 
their king, turned to a white rose bush, 
and eacli took a white rose and put it 
in his cap, as a sign he loved the Duke 
of York; and for more than thirty 
years afterwards, the civil ware in 
England were called the wars of the 
Roses. 

At first, the party of York only wished 
Richard, Duke of York, to be the king's 
guardian, and govern for him; and a^ 
Richard was wise and good, it might 
have been well for England if he had 
been allowed to do so. 
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But Queen Margaret raised an army 
to drive away the Duke of York, and the 
first battle between the people of the « 
Red Rose and the people of the WhJ 
Pose, was foMght at St. Albans. 

The Yorkists gained the victory, and 
King Henry was taken pilsoner. The 
queen, with the little prince, went to 
Gotland, and for some time, the Duke of 
York ruled the kingdom with the king's 
consent. ■■ 

However, the queen found means lH 
come back to England, and to gather 
another great army, with which she 
fought the Duke of York's army sevecal-, 
times, and at last beat him, at a pl^ 
in the North of England, called ^ 
field Green. She cut off the Duke jj 
York's head, and stuck a paper crofl 
Upon it, and put it over one of the gatM 

York. 
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Could you have thought a w 
would he so cruel ? 

One of her friends, called Clifford, did 
something still worse. He saw a very 
pretty hoy, nicely dressed, along with an 
old clergyman, who was his tutor, trying 
to get away to some safe place after 
the hattle, he asked who he was, and 
when the child said he was Rutland, 
the Duke of York's son, the fierce Clif- 
ford stahhed him to the heart with his 
dagger, although the poor hoy and his 
good tutor fell upon their knees and 
begged for mercy. 

When the people knew of these two 
cruel things they began to hate Queen 
Margaret, and a great many went to the 
Duke of York's eldest son, Edward, andi ' 
desired he would make himself king. 

Now this Edward was brave and 
handsome, and loved laugWmg aaM 
B 3 
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merriment, but be could soinettBws be 
cruel. However, he was better ikox^ 
Margaret, and the people, ii; London 
chosie him to be king,, and $p. there we^e 

ti^o kings in Engla^)4 ^^ ^V^^^. y^9^ » 
one, the King of tjhe White Rose, thaf; 
was.Edward, and one King of the Red 
Rose, that was poor Henry. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
EDWARD IV. OF YORK. 

IFrom 14CI lo U83.] 

In those years while there were two, 
kings, nobody knew which king to obey., 
Few people minded the laws, and th& 
armies of the Lancastrians and of the. 
Yorkists did a great deal of mischief i 
every part of tlie country. A great 
many battles were fought, and many, 
thousands of Englishmen were killed. 

After one of these battles, which wa^ 
fought at Towton in the North, King 
Henry was obliged to hide himself for ^ 
long time in Scotland, and the parts of, 
England dusa to it. He somcVio^ 
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slept in the woods, and sometimes 
caves, and was often near dying of 
hunger. 

At last Queen Margaret contrived 
gather another army, hut the Yorki; 
beat her at Hexham, and King Henry 
was taken prisoner, and sent to the 
tower. Queen Margaret and tlie young 
prince escaped into a wild forest. There 
they were met by some robbers, who 
took away the queen's necklace, and her 
rings, and then began to quarrel about 
who should liave the most. 

Queen Margaret took the opportun; 
of their quarrelling, and) holding her 
I little son by the hand, she began 
running through the forest, in hopes of 
meeting some of her friends; but she 
only met with another roblier. She was 
, afraid he would kill lier and the litl 
ftjnce, because they \\a& uq\.\\\'(\^\.q ^"i 
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him, Margaret then fell upon her 
knees and owned she was the queen, 
and begged the robber to protect his 
king's son. The robber was surprised 
indeed, to see the queen and prince by 
themselves, half starved, and weary 
with running, in that wild place. But 
he was a good-natured man, and took 
them under his care ; he got them some 
food, and took them to a cottage to rest ; 
after which, he contrived to take them 
safely to the sea side, where they got on 
board ship and went to Flanders. 

Now that King Henry was safe in the 
Tower of London, and Queen Margaret 
was gone abroad, every body in England 
hoped there would be an end to the civil 
wars, and King Edward of York married 
a beautiful lady called Elizabeth VVood- 
ville, and lie had a little son called 
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Edward, and there was noUiing btit 
feasting and rejoicing. 

But the king had two brothers, 
Geoige, Duke of Clarence, who was 
young and rather foolish, and Richard, 
who was deformed and very wicked. 

The Duke of Clarence had married a 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, who 
had been very useful to the Yorkists. 
But he was vexed with the king for 
marrying without asking his advice, so 
he determined to begin the civil war 
again. 

This Earl of Warwick was a very 
brave man, but he was very changeable; 
and sometimes he fought for Edward 
of York, sometimes for Margaret and 
Henry of Lancaster ; so, as he chose to 
call first one of them king, and then the 
other, he was nick-named the king- 
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maker; at last he was killed in Iiattle at 
Bariict, near London. 

About three weeks after that battle 
of Barnet, there was another at Tewks- 
bury, where Edward of York took 
Queen Margaret and her son Edward 
prisoners ; for they had come to England 
again, in hopes the Earl of Warwick 
would get the kingdom back for the 
Lancastrians. 

■\Vhen they were brought before King 
Edward, he asked the boy how he had 
dared to come to England ? The brave 
lad answered, that he came to try to get 
back his father's crown ; upon which, 
£dward cruelly struck him on the face, 
and his brothers, Clarence and Glouces- 
ter, and two other lords, stabbed the 
poor prince in his mother's sight. 

This was even more cruel than any 
thing Margaret had ever done. 
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That miserable queen was sent to 
prison io the tower immediately after- 
wards. Her poor husband had been 
there a long time ; but a very few days 
after the battle of Tewksbury, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, sent some morder- 
ers, who put him to death in his prison. 

Now, all Edward of York's enemies 
being either dead or overcome, he did 
nothing but feast and enjoy himself, and 
left; the Duke of Gloucester to do just 
as he pleased. I have told you already, 
that he helped to murder prince Edward, 
and that he sent people to kill the poor 
weak King Henry VI. 

The next thing he did, was to per- 
suade King Edward to send his brother | 
Clarence to the tower, for a very slight 
offence, and there he had him drowned 
in a cask of Malmsey wine. 
About four years after this wicked 
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murder. King Edward IV. died, and 
lefl two little sons and five daughters. 

I can say very little good of him, but 
that he was brave and handsome, and 
good humoured in company ; but then 
lie was cruel and revengeful ; and when 
the wars were over, he loved his own 
pleasure and amusement too well to do 
any thing good or useful for the people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EDWARD V. 



[Only t, 



mlhs of 1483.] 



When Edward IV. died, his son 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was onlj 
thirteen years old ; and Richard, Dull 
of York, only ten. 

The Prince of Wales was with som 
of his relations at Ludlow, and the Httll 
duke with his mother in London. 

Their guardian was their und 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, whoi 
wicked and cruel deeds you read abi 
in the last chapter. 

Now, the Duke of Gloucester, whoi 
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the people called crook-back, because he 
was deformed, wished to be king him- 
self, but there were several noblemen 
who determined to prevent his depriving 
his little nephew of the kingdom ; and 
when the boy was brought to London, 
and lodged in the palace in the tower, 
to keep him safe as his uncle said, they 
tried to watch over him, and prevent 
any wrong being done to him. But 
Richard of Gloucester was too cunning, 
and too cruel for them. He contrived 
in the first place, to get the little Duke 
of York out of his mother's hands, and 
to lodge him in the tower, as well as 
his brother. He next pretended that 
he wanted to talk with the little king's 
friends, about the proper day for setting 
the crown on his head, and letting the 
people see him as their king. So the 
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■ Lords who wished well to the young 
^m princes all came to the tower, and were 
^1 sitting together, waiting for the Duke of 
^M Gloucester. 

^ At last he came, and said, very 
angrily, that he had found out several 
persons, who were making plans to put 
him to death, and liad bribed some per- 
sons to poison him ; and then turning 
to Lord Hastings, who was one of young 
Edward's best friends, asked him fiercely 
what the persons deserved who had 
done so. " They deserve severe punisb- 
ment," said Lord Hastings, " if they have 
done so." — " If ! dost thou answer me 
with IFS ? " roared out Gloucester ; " by 
St. Paul, I will not dine till thy bead 
is off." 

The moment he had said tbis> he 
struck his hand upon the table, snd 
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some soldiers came into the room. He 
made a sign to them to take away Lord 
Hastings, and they took him directly to 
the court before the windows. There 
they laid him down on a log of wood, 
and cut otf his head, and the cruel 
Gloucester went to his dinner. 

After this, nobody was surprised to 
hear that he had put to death several 
more of the king's friends; and that 
the next thing he did, was to make him- 
self king, and to say that the young 
prince was not fit to be a king. 

The truth is, he had ordered both the 
little princes to be murdered in the' 
Tower, and I will tell you how it was 
done. ' 

The Governor of the Tower at that 
time was Sir Robert Brackcnbury, and' 
Richard found that he was so honest, 
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tLat while he was there he would not 
let any body hurt the little princes. So 
he sent away Brackenhury upon some 
business that was to take him two or 
three days, and gave the keys to a 
wicked servant of his own to keep, till 
Brackenbury came back. This bad 
man's name was Tyrrell, and he had no 
sooner got the charge of the little king 
and his brother, than he sent for two 
persons aiore wicked even than himselt 
and promised them a great deal of 
money, if they would go into their room 
while they were asleep, and murder 
them. 

Their names were Dighton and For- 
rest. They went into the room where 
the little princes were both in the same 
bed. Their little arms were round each 
other's necks, and their little che< 
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close together. Their prayer-book was 
lying close by th^m, and for a moment 
when Forrest saw it, some good thoughts 
came into his heart, and he said he 
would not kill the pretty children. But 
DightoQ put him in mind of the money 
he had been promised, and so they 
determined to do the wicked deed at 
once, and they took some cushions, and 
laid them over the poor children as they 
lay asleep, and smothered them. 

Then they took them on their shoul- 
ders, and carried them to a little back- 
staircase, near their room in the Tower, 
and buried them in a great hole under 
the stairs, and threw a heap of stones over 
them; and a long long time afterwards, 
some workmen who were employed to 
repair that part of the lower, found 
their bones in that place. 




Burial of the little PrincM in the Tower. 

And this was the end of our little 
King Edward the Fifth, and his brollier 



Vou will read sometliing about f 
[ sister Elizabeth, very soon. 
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f CHAPTER XXXV. 

( 

ii RICHARD III. 

I [From 1483 to I4SJ.] 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had 
made himself king, as I told you, when 
he murdered his young nephews in the 
tower. 

He tried to make the people forget 
the wicked way in which he came to 
be king, by making some good laws : 
but he could not succeed. The Eog- 
lisfa could not love so base and cruel a 
nan^ and Richard had but a short and 
troublesome reign. 

The first vexation he had, was caused 
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by a cousin of his, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, almost as bad a man as himself, 
who had helped him in most of his bad 
deeds, but who did not mean to let him 
kill the tittle princes. So he got an army 
together, and hoped by beginning a civil 
war to punish Richard : but he was taken 
prisoner, and Richard treated him as he 
did Lord Hastings, that is, he cut off his 
head directly. 

But there was another cousin 
Richard's, and a much better man, 
whom I must tell you a great deal more. 
His name was Henry Tudor, Earl i 
Richmond. Now his father, Edmum 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was related^ 
the old princes of Wales, who you mu! 
remember were Britons, and his mother, 
the Countess of Richmond, was a lady of 
the family of Lancaster, or the Red Rot 
ichard 111. hated Vhw Duke of Rifl 
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mond, because he knew that many people 
thought he ought to Le king, and he did 
every thing he could to injure him and 
his family. But Richmond himself was 
abroad, where Richard could not huii 
him. 

But after a httle while Richmond 
wrote to his friends iu England, that if 
they would be ready to help Iiim, when 
he came, he would bring with him from 
abroad money and men, and then Eng- 
land might get rid of the wicked King 
Richard of the White Rose, and take 
him instead for their king. 

The best gentlemen in England im- 
mediately got ready to receive Richmond, 
bU the relations of the persons Richard 
had put to death were glad to join with 
bim to punish that bad man. The jieople 
in Wales were delighted to think of 
having one belonging to their ancVewV 
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princes to be their king, and by the tini^ 

he landed at Milford Haven, he found 

quite a large army ready to follow him. 

Richard, who was brave, although he 
Was cruel, got ready a large army also 
to fight Richmond, and he met him at a 
place called Bosworth in Leicestershire, 
where they fought a great battle. 

I have read that King Richard, when 
he was lying in his tent the night before 
the battle, could not help thinking of all 
the cruel things he had done. Besides 
those he had killed in battle, he remem- . 
bered the young prince Edward of Lan- 
caster whom lie stabbed at Tewkesfeuiy, ! 
and poor Henry VI., whom he IuhI 
murdered in prison, and his own bcathfir 
Clarence whom he caused to be drowned. 
Then he began to think of Lord HastiagS) 
and all his friends, six or seven I thinly 
K whom he beheaded, and his little ue^^iew! 
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who were smothered in the Tower, and 
his cousin Buckingham, and last of all 
his wife Queen Anne, whom he used so 
ill that she died. 

And so when he got up in the morning^' 
he was tired and unhappy, and did not 
fight so well as he might have done. 

However that might be, he was killed 
in the battle of Bosworth field. His' 
crown was found upon the field of battle,' 
and Sir WilUam Stanley put it upon the' 
Duke of Richmond's head, upon whicft 
the whole army shouted out " Long live 
King Henry the Seventh;" and so frotn 
that day the British prince, Henr^ 
Tudor, Duke of Richmond, and heir ot 
Lancaster, was King of England. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

HENRY VII. 
[From 1485 to 1509.] 

When the Earl of Richmond was 
made king and called Henry VII., many 
persons began to be afraid that the wars 
of the Roses would begin again. But 
Henry was a wise man» and as soon as 
he was crowned himself, and the people 
had owned him for their king, he sent to 
his cousin Elizabeth, the sister of the tittte 
princes who were smothered in the 
Tower, and asked her to be his wife. 

All her friends were glad of this, so 

she consented ; and, as Henry was King 

of the Red "Rose ^aTty, and she was 
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Queen of the White Rose party, they 
agreed better than they had done for 
more than thirty years, and England 
began to be quiet and happy. 

However there were two disturbances 
in the beginning of Henry's reign that I 
must tell you of. There was a very' 
good looking young man, called Lambert 
Simnel, that some people thought was 
very like the son of that Duke of Clarence 
who was drowned in the tower ; and 
some persons who wished to plague^ 
Henry Vll., persuaded Lambert to say 
he was young Clarence, and that he had 
run away from the tower, and had hidden 
himself till after hisuncle Richard's death; 
but that now, as Richard and his little 
cousins were all dead, he had a right ttt 
be king. Some few Englislimen joined' 
him, and a good many Irisii. Hut in a 
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battle at Stoke, in tlie North of England, 
Ihey were all driven away, and Lambert 
taken prisoner. 

The king who knew the poor you! 
Xaan had been forced to do what he d 
by other people, did not send him 
prison, hut made him a turnspit in 1; 
kitchen ; and as he behaved very wi 
there, he afterwards gave him the cq 
of his hawks. 

The second disturbance was of mo 
consequence. A young man, calli 
Perkin Warbeck, was taught by one 
King Henry's enemies, the Duchess 
of Burgundy, to call himself Richai 
Puke of York. 

He said that he was the brother to tl 
tittle king killed by Richard in tJ 
(pwer, and that Dighton and Forre 
Cpuld not bear to kill them bolh, at 
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that he had hidden hiniself till he could 
get to the duchess who, as he said, waa 
his aunt. 

Now King Henry knew this story waa 
not true, yet it vexed him very muchi 
For Perkin Warbeck prevailed on several 
noblemen in Ireland to take his part, 
and he went to Scotland, and got the 
king to believe him, and to let him marry 
a beautiful young lady, named Catherine 
Gordon, the king's own cousin, and to 
march into England with an army, 
where lie did a great deal of mischief, 
before King Henry's army could drive 
him away. Then he sailed to Cornwall^ 
and collected a small army; but after 
doing just enough mischief to make 
every body fear him and his people, h^ 
was taken prisoner by King Henry, who 
kept him some time in the tower; but 
at last he was hanged at TyWtn, wa^ 
D 3 
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nobody was sorry for him but his poor 
wife Lady Catherine. 

King Henry sent for that unfortunate 
lady, and took her to the queen, who 
treated her very kindly, and made her 
live with her, and did all she could to 
make her happy again. 

England was quite quiet for the rest of 
King Henry's reign,and Wales, which had 
been ill-treated by the kings of England 
ever since Edward I. conquered it, was 
made more happy by Henry. He fnade 
laws for treating the Welsh like the 
English, and from that time they have 
been like one people with us. 

As there was no fighting, the young 
men began to try to improve themselves in 
learning. Just about that time some cle- 
ver men in Germany had found out how 
to print books instead of writing them, so 
there were a great maixy vwowWiks^ and 
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more people could leani to read. The 
young men in Cambridge and Oxford 
began to read the good books that had 
been forgotten in the wars of the Roses, 
and they were ashamed to find that there 
were not half a dozen men in England 
who knew any thing at all about Greek. 
I think one of those few was Grostete, 
the bishop of Lincoln, and another was 
Grocyn, a teacher at Oxford. 

But tlie English had soon a very good 
Greek teaclier. A yovmg man born at 
Canterbury, called Thomas Linacre, 
aiier learning all he could at the school 
in his own town, and at Oxfoi*d, went to 
travel in Italy, where the most learned 
men in the world lived at that time. 
These learned men soon found out that 
Thomas Linacre was very clever indeed, 
and 50 they helped him to learn every 
thing that he desired, for \.\\e SflS&ja ■a'i- 
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improving his own country when he came 
back. He studied every thing so care- 
fully, that on his return to Oxford the 
greatest and wisest men went to him to 
be taught Greek, besides many other 
things he had learned in his travels. 
He was chosen to be tutor to the king's 
eldest son. Prince Arthur, and he was 
afterwards tutor to some of the next 
king's children. He was the greatest 
phy^cian in England, and before he 
died, he founded the same College of 
Physicians that we have now. 

In the next chapter, we shall have t 
great deal to read about several of 
Linacre's scholai's ; but I tell you about 
him now, that you may know that it 
was in this king's time that the gentle- 
men of England began to think of read- 
ing and studjring, instead of doing 
nothing but fight. 
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About this time, sailors from Europe 
first found their way to America. Chris- 
topher Cohimbus went from Spain, 
Americus Vespuciiis from Italy, and 
Sebastian Cabot from England. They 
all arrived safe at the other side of the 
wide sea, and then it was first known 
that there was such a place as America. 
How surprised all their friends must 
have been, when they came home and 
told of the strange things they had 
seen ! The trees and the flowers were 
all different from our's. The birds were 
larger, and had more beautiful feathers ; 
the butterflies had gayer colours than 
we had ever seen. Then they brought 
home turkies which they found in the 
woods, and potatoes, which they had 
eaten for the first time, to plant in our 
fields, and gardens. But I should fill 
■A whole book if I tried to tel\ 'jott cS. ^^ 
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the things that were brought from the 
new countries found out in Henry VII.'s 
time. 

We must now think of the king him- 
self a Utde. His wife, Elizabeth of 
York, was dead. She left four children, 
Arthur and Henry, Mary and Margaret. 
Mary became Queen of France, and 
Mai^aret Queen of Scotland. Arthur, 
who was the eldest, was good and 
clever, but very sickly; and he died 
before his father. So Henry was the 
next king. 

Henry VH. was a very wise man, 
and a severe king. His greatest fault 
was loving money, so that he took unjust 
ways to get it from his subjects. He 
was very unwilling to spend any thing 
upon himself or other people. But yet 
he laid out a great deal of money in 
building a great paiaee at Richmond, in 
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adding a beautiful chapel to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and in other fine buildings. 
He sent to Italy for painters and sculp- 
tors, to make pictures and statues ; and 
he was fond of encouraging learning and 
trade. 

But though he did many good and 
useful things, nobody loved him ; and 
when he died there were very few per- 
•01I8 indeed sorry for him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

HENRY Vlir. 

IFrom 1509 to 1547.] 

I HAVE SO many things to tell you 
about Henry VIIL, that I dare say I 
shall fill three chapters. 

When he first became king, every 
body liked him. He was very hand- 
some, and generous and good humoured. 
Besides all that, he was very clever, and 
very learned, he liked the company of 
wise men, and treated them all very 
kindly. One of his great amusements 
after dinner, was to invite the greatest 
scholars, and the cleverest men ; such 
as clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and 
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painters, to go and talk with him. And 
so he learned a great deal from hearing 
what they said. 

But as Henry grew older, I am sorry 
to say that he changed very much, and 
became cruel and hard hearted, as you 
will read by-and-bye. 

The wise old Ring, Henry VII., had 
been very careful to keep peace with 
the French and Scotch all his life, but 
the young king liked the thoughts of 
gaining a little glory by fighting. So 
very soon after he became king, he had 
a war with France, and another with 
Scotland. 

The war with Scotland ended sadly 
for the Scotch. The English army 
was commanded by a very brave and. 
clever young nobleman, named the Earl 
of Surrey, and he had with him several 
brave lords and knights. The Scotch. 

VOL. II. E 
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army was almost all made up of the 
boldest and best men in Scotland, unth 
their own King James the Fourth to 
command them. The two armies met 
at a place called Flodden Field. They 
fought all day, sometimes one side got 
the better, and sometimes the other; 
so when night came, nd^ody knew which 
had beaten the other. But in the 
morning, the Scots found that they had 
lost their king, whom they all loved 
very much, and that with him the best 
and bravest of the Scottish nobles had 
been killed. 

After this, there was peace, between 
Scotland and England. 

As to King Henry's war in France, 

it did not last very long. I told you 

Henry was young, and wished for the 

kind of glory that princes gain by fight- 

mg. But he forgot that besides the 
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glory, there must be a great deal of 
fatigue and suffering. So after one 
battle, he was very glad to have peace 
again. That one battle was called the 
BATTLE Of THE SPURS, because the 
French made more use of their spurs, to 
make their horses run away, than of 
their swords to fight with. 

Not long after this battle, the old 
French king died. The new king was 
called Francis J. He was almost as 
young as Henry VIII- He was hand- 
some, too, and very fond of gaiety and 
dancing, and riding, and feasting, and 
playing at fighting, which is called 
jousting. So the two young kings 
agreed tliat they would meet together, 
and have some merry days. And so 
they did. 

They met near a place called Ardres, 
in France. The richest uobleTOexv, *\v^ 
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their wives and daughters, both 
France and England, were there. The 
tents they feasted in, were made of silk 
with goki flowers, their dresses were 
covered over with gold and jewels, even 
their very horses were dressed up with 
silk and golden fringes, and there was 
feasting, and dancing, and jousting, and 
music every day. 

The two kings amused themselves 
with dancing, and all sorts of gai 
till at last they found it was time to 
home and mind the affairs of their own 
kingdoms. 

This meeting was called, the FlEl 
OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, 
there was so much gold in the di 
and tents, and the ornaments used 
the kings and their lords and ladies. 

Besides the two kings who were 
JS6ej5eid of tlie cloth of gold, there 
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a great man that you must know some- 
thing about. His name was Wolsey. 
He was a clergyman, and in the time of 
King Henry VH. he was known to be 
fery clever indeed. But Henry VIH. 
[irst made him a bishop, and then the 
Pope (who you know is the bishop of 
Rome) gave him the name of Cardinal. 
In those days, a cardinal was thought 
to be almost as great a man as a king. 
He dressed in long fine silk robes, trimmed 
with fur, or with gold, and when he 
went out he wore a great scarlet hat, 
with a very broad brim, and fine gold 
cords and tassels. 

This Cardinal Wolsey was very 
clever, as I told you, and very learned, 
he was one of the scholars at Oxford, 
when Thomas Linacre taught Greek 
there, and with a part of the great riches 
that he got from tjie king, he W'i.^. ^* 
Ji3 
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great college, called Christ Church, at 
Oxford, and another at Ipswich, the 
town where he was horn : lie also built 
the great palace of Hampton Court, and 
made a present of it to the king. And 
these you know were all useful things. 

But Cardinal Wolsey was proud and 
insolent to all the nobles, and cruel to 
the poor, so most people hated him. 
And some persons told the king that the 
cardinal spoke ill of the king, and that 
he boasted of being richer and more 
powerful than the king. So Heorjj 
who was very passionate, ordered all I 
riches to be taken away from him stii 
dcniy, and sent for him to Londol 
where I am almost sure he intended 1 
order his head to be cut off. But ' 
cardinal fell ill and died on the i 
Jiis last words were : — " If I had seni"! 
Ood as faithfully as \ \\ast aasfti i 
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king, he would not have forsaken me in 
my last days." 

Now I must end this chapter. In 
the next, I shall tell you about Ring 
Henry's six wives. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

HENRY VIIL continued. 

Heney VIII.'s first wife was Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. She was a princess 
from Spain, who came to England to be 
married to Prince Arthur, King Henry's 
brother. But as you read in the chap- 
ter before the last, Prince Arthur died 
when he was very young, and Catherine 
was married to Henry. 

They had only one daughter, the 
Princess Mary, who came to be Queen of 
England, as you will read. Now, 
though Henry was very fond of his wife 
for a great many years, he grew tired of 
Jjer at lasU and wisYiedi \^\^ \sv\ich to 
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marry a beautiful young lady who lived 
with Queen Catherine. 

He determined to get some of those 
people, who are always willing to do as 
their king pleases, instead of being 
honest, and doing only what is right, 
to find out some excuses for sending 
away good Queen Catherine, for indeed 
she was very good, and loved the 
king very dearly. So at last they 
found some, which you could not under- 
stand if I told you ; and they divorced 
Queen Catherine, that is, they sent her 
away from the king, and said he might 
marry any body else that he pleased. 

The good queen lived about three 
years aflerwards, sometimes at Ampthill, 
sometimes at other country places, and 
died at Kimholton. 

The second wife of Henry, was the 
beautiful young lady, Anna ^dw.'^'ft* 
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whose daugfater» Elizabeth, becaiae 
Queen of England, after her sister Mary. 
But now King Henry who had found 
out, that he could make excuses fiir 
sending away one wife, began to wish 
for another change. 

I told you Anna Bolejm was young 
and beautiful. She was also clever and 
pleasant, and I believe really good. But 
the king and some of his wicked friends, 
pretended that she had done sevei-al very 
bad things, and as Henry had become 
very cruel as well as changeable, he 
ordered poor Anna's head to be cut off. 
On the day she was to suffer death, 
she sent to beg the king to be kind to 
her little daughter Elizabeth. She said 
to the last moment that she was inno- 
cent, she prayed God to bless the king 
and the people, and then she knelt down 
and her head was cul off. 
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I ought to have told you, that before 
she was brought out of her room to be 
beheaded, she said to the gentleman 
who went to call her, " I hear the exe- 
cutioner is very skilful, my neck is very 
small," and she put her hands round it 
and smiled, and made ready to go 
to die. 

The cruel king married another very 
pretty young woman, the very next 
<iay. Her name was Jane S^mour, 
{ind she bad a little son, who was aftn*- 
wards King £dward VI. She died two 
<lays after the little prince was born, or 
perhaps Henry might have used her as 
ill as he did poor Anna Boleyn, 

The strange king seemed tired for 
this time, of marrying English ladies, 6o 
he sent to ask the Princess Anne, of 
Cleves, a German lady, to marry hitn, 
But l>e took a dislike to her Vook.*, 
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put her away as he did Queen Cathe- 
rine, and gave her a house to live in, 
and a good deal of money to spend, and 
thought no more about her. 

Next he married the Lady Catherine 
Howard, but a very few months after- 
wards, he accused her of some bad 
actions; and without caring whether 
his accusation was true or not, he had 
her beheaded. So he had put away two 
of his wives, he had cut off the heads of 
two others, and only one had died a 
natural death. No wonder the young 
ladies in England were afraid to let the 
king see them, lest he should ask any 
one to marry him ! 

At last he found a lady, named Cathe- 
rine Parr, who was a widow. She was 
very clever, and contrived to keep the 
passionate and cruel king in good 
humour till he died, ^\veu I dare say 
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she was not sorry to find herself alive 
and safe, for he had once intended to 
put her to death like Anna Boleyn. 

N0W9 we will end this chapter about 
Henry's wives. You find that as he 
grew old, he grew more and more 
passionate and cruel, and in what I 
have to tell you about some other parts 
of his reign, in the next chapter, you 
will see that he grew wicked in almost 
every thing. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HENRY Vlfl. fiOfUinued. 

In several parts c£ our history we 
have read of the Pope, that is, the Bishop 
of Rome. When Thomas a Becket was 
murdered in the reign of Henrjr iL, I 
told you it was done after a quarrel 
between the king and Thomas, because 
Thomas wanted the Pope to have the 
power to punish clergymen in England, 
or to let them go without punishment 
when they did wrong, without caring at 
all what the law and the right might be. 

Now more than three hundred years 

had passed, and the Popes pretended 

every year to have mot^ ^xvd more power. 
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And a great many new kinds of clergy- 
men, especially the Friars, had liegun 
to go about the country, doing nothing 
themselves, and pretending that the 
people ought to give them meat, and 
drink, and lodging, because they could 
read and say prayers. Besides that, they 
used to pretend to cure diseases, by 
making people kiss old bones, or bits of 
rag, and other trash, which they said had 
once belonged to some holy person or an- 
other, which was as wicked as it was 
foolish. It was wicked to tell such lies. 
It was foolish, because the cures that God 
has appointed for diseases, are only to be 
learned by care and patience, and have 
nothing to do with such things as old 
bones and rags. 

However, almost every body believed 
these things for a long time. But 
at last, people began to read tnotft i 
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books, as I told you in the chapter about 
Henry VJI. ; and they learned how 
foolish it was to believe all the friars had 

^Bi, One of the first books they began to 
^Wead was the Bible, in which they fouudi 
^m^e commands of God ; and they saw thai J 
■ all men ought to obey the laws of thtt I 
countries they live in. And they foun^ I 
that clergymen might marry, and that J 
though they ought to be paid for teach^ | 
ing the people, they had no business i 
Hve idle. 
H . It was not only in England that I 
people began to think of these thing) 
but in all other countries, especially i 
Germany, where a learned man, name^ 
Martin Luther, was the first who dared 
to tell the clergymen how ill he thought 

kthey behaved, and to try to persuade ali, . 
^gs and princes \.o Cucbid tlie Pojte^iri 
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niesseng;ers and priests to meddle with 
the proper laws of the country. There 
were many other things he found fault 
with veryjuatly, which I cannot tell you 
now, as we must think of what was 
done in England. 

You have not forgotten that I told 
you, that gentlemen hegan to study a 
great deal in the reign of Henry VII., 
and I promised to tell you something 
about Thomas Unacre's scholars. 

One of these was a gentleman of Rot- 
terdam, in Holland, who came to Eng- 
land on purpose to learn Greek. His 
name was Erasmus, and he was famous 
for writing better Latin than any body 
had done since the time of the old 
Romans. 

Another was Sir Thomas More, who 
was Lord Chancellor of England, during 
part of Henry VIII.'s rcigtwUc was "^WS - 
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learned and wise, and besides that very 
good Immoured, and cheerful. 

Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were 
very great friends, especially when Sir 
Thomas was young; and they used to 
write pleasant letters and books, to shew 
how wrong those persons were, who 
believed in the foolish stories told by llie 
friars, and how wicked many of the cler- 
gymen were, who lived idle lives, and 
passed their time in eating and drinking, 
and many bad things, instead of teach- 
ing the people as it was their dt 
to do. 

Besides these two great li'iends, th( 
were several others, especially Tonstall 
and Latimer, who, both are remem- 
bered to our time for being learned and 
good, and who were taught by Linacre. 

By degrees, the English heard all tl 
f^artia Luther saVA "m ^lOTavuQy al 
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he Pope, and his messengers, and the 
lad part of the clergymen. And many 
lisputes rose among the people. Some 
aid that we had no business to obey the 
'ope at all in any thing, and that many 
if the things the clergymen of Rome 
aught, were wicked and false, and that 
Jod would punish those who believed 
hem, now that they could read the 
iible, and learn what was right for theni- 
elves. 

Othere said, that those things were 
lOt false, and that we ought to believe 
hem, and as to the Pope, we ought to 
bey him in every thing about our 
burches, and our prayers, and the way 
f worshipping God. 

But the thing that made the people, 
/ho took different sides in the dispute, 
; angry, was the tpiaiitity of land 
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aAd money that the clergymen had per" 
fluaded different people to give them. 

Those who were against the Pope^ 
said that the clergymen had deceived 
the people, and had pretended thlit they 
could prevail upon Gk)d to foi^ve their 
woi*st sins, if they would only give their 
lands add money to the churches and 
convents^ that the knonkis and friars 
might live in idleness. 

The others who were for the Pojte^ 
pretended that clergyiAen were better 
and wiser than others, and therefore, 
they ought to live in Comfort^ and gran- 
deur, and leisure; and to have more 
power and money than other men* 

Now I believe the truth is, that iti 
thbse dayfe the clergymen Were ft great 
deal too rich and powerful, and that they 
oppressed the people in every country. 
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and that they tried to keep them from 
learning to read, that they might not 
find out the truth from the Bible, and 
other good books. 

However, in England, there were a 
great many good men on both sides. 

At first, the king took the part of the 
Pope, and as he was very fond of sheW'* 
ing his learning, he wrote a book to 
defend him, and every body, and every 
thing belonging to him ; in return f(tf 
which, the Pope called him defendeb 

_OF THE FAITH. 

JBut soon afterwards, King Henry 
[an to change his mind. He thought 
the English clergymen would lie betteif 
governed, if the King of England were 
at their head instead of the Pope. Then 
he thought that if all the convents were 
pulled down, and the monks and nuns 
lade to live like other people, in?.\.^?A«&, 
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idty without doing aliy thifig^ he Mi^ 
take their lands and tnoney And g^e to 
his servants, or dpetid tiifnsetf^ just bb be 
liked. 

As soon as Henry thdnght of these 
things, he set about doing iirbiit he 
wished. He would not listen eyen to 
the old men and Woitien, who had lived 
in the convents till they were too old to 
work; he turned them all out. He 
would not listen to some good advice 
about leaving a tew convents for those 
who took care of the strangers and sick 
people, but, like a cruel and passionate 
man as he was, he turned them all out, 
matiy of them actually died of hunger 
and distressli and many more ended their 
lives as beggars. 

Yet, although Henry was so ctuel td 

the monks and priests^ he Would not 

^Hqw the people to c\\acv^ many of the 
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things tbat the fulluwcrs ol' tli£ Pope 
were most to blame for. He was glad 
enough to be master, or, as he called it, 
SUPKEWE HEAD of the Kiigllsh church 
aod clergy, and to take the lands and 
money from the convents and abbeys. 
But he would not let every body read 
the Bible, and would insist upon their 
worshipping God as he pleased, not in 
the way they believed to be light. 

I have already told you, that many 
v«ry good men wished a great many 
changes to be made in the manner o^ 
worship, in teaching the people, and 
letting them read ; besides taking some 
of the lands and money of the convents, 
and forcing the clergynien to use the 
rest of their riches properly. Besides, 
they wished the clergymen to be allowed 
to marry. 

The chief persons who wished ioi 
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these changes, were Cranmer, Ap 
bishop of Canterbury ; Latimer, BisI 
of Hereford ; Shaxton, Bishop of Sa 
bury ; all very leamed men ; and tl 
had most of the gentlemen and 
people with them, J 

Those who followed after theses 
men, were called Protestants. 

But there were many great and g 
men, who thought that the clergyi 
might alter some small things for the 
ter, but they would not consent to pnl 
down the convents, nor taking their k 
and money, nor to change the waj 
worshipping God ; nor to the ^ 
being at the head of the church of • 
land, instead of the Pope. TheseJ 
were called Papists. mi 

At the head of them, were Sir i^ 
mas More; Tonstall, Archbishojl 
York; Warham, XTcUbUUoy of Can 
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hury, and most of the lords in the 
kingdom. 

Now King Heniy, although he chose 
to change the way of worship a little, 
and liked very well, as I said before, 
to get all the lands and money into his 
hands, still wanted to go on with some 
of the worst customs of the old clergy- 
men, and according to his cruel temper, 
he made some very hard laws, and 
threatened to bum people alive, who 
would not believe what lie believed, and 
woi-ship God in t)ie way he chose. 

Many people wlio could hardly under- 
stand what the king meant, were really 
burnt alive, according to that wicked 
law ; but the thing that shewed Henry's 
badness more than any other, was his 
ordering Sir Thomas More's head to be 
cut off, because he would not do as the 
king wished, nor say what he d!vi. "ft<A. 

VOL. 
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think was true. But I will write a 
chapter about that good man on purpose, 
after we have done with this wicked 
King Henry. 

Besides putting Sir Thomas More to 
death, the king cut off the heads of 
Bishop Fisher, the Marquis of Exeter, 
Lord Montague, Sir Edward Nevil, and 
most shocking of all, the head of an old 
lady with grey hairs, named Margaret 
Plantagenet, only because her son, Ra- 
nald Pole, afterwards called Cardinal 
Pole, would not come to England when 
Henry invited him. 

I dare say you are tired of reading of 
so much wickedness. I am sure I am 
tired of writing it, and I will only men- 
tion one thing more. A few days before 
Henry died, he ordered the Earl of 
Surrey's, head to be cut off. 

This Earl of Surrey was the most 
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pulite and pleasant, and learned young 
gentleman in England. And Henry 
hated him only hecause he was good; 
and he was going to cut off the head of 
Surrey's father, the old Duke of Norfolk, 
but he died the night before that was to 
have been done, and so the Duke was 
saved. I do not believe that there was 
one person in England who coidd be 
sorry when Henry died, and most of the 
people were very glad. 

Even now, whenever his name is 
mentioned, we think of every thing that 
is wicked. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Well, my dear little Arthur, we have 
done with the cruel King Henry VHI., 
and I am going to keep my promise, and 
write a little chapter about Sir Thomas 
More. 

We read in the chapter about Henry 
VII., that in his reign the young gen- 
tlemen of England began to study and 
read, and even to write books, instead 
of spending all their time in fighting or 
hunting. And I told you that Thomas 
Linacre, the great physician, taught 
a great many gentlemen at Oxford to 
read and write Greek, and that Sir 
Thomas More was owe oC his scholars. 
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1» Sir Thomas More's fathei- wished hita 
to be a lawyer, and though he did 
not like it himself, he left his other 
learning and studied law to please his 
iather, and became a great lawyer, 
^^p He was Iiandsome and good naturedi 
^Mfery cheerful, and fond of laughing. 
He had a pleasant voice, and it is said, 
that he was the first Englishman who 
could he called an obatok, that is, a 
man who can speak well before a great 
number of others (as a clergyman doe? 
when he preaches in a large church), and 
either teach them or persuade them to 
think or do as he wishes. 

But what you will like best to hear 
is, how good he was to his little son and 
Ins daughters; he used to laugh with 
them and talk with them, and as he had 
etty garden round his house at CheU 
r. ;j 
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sea, he used to walk and play with them 
there. 

Besides this, he was so kind to them, 
that he had the best masters in England 
to teach them different languages, and 
music, and they used to have very plea- 
sant concerts, when his wife and daugh- 
ters used to play on different instru- 
ments, and sing to him. He was very 
fond of painting, and had the famous 
painter, Hans Holbein, in his house a 
long time. 

Sometimes he and his children read 
pleasant books together, and he was par- 
ticularly careful to instruct his little girls, 
and they read and wrote Latin very well, 
besides being very good work women 
with their needles, and understanding 
how to take care of a house. 

You may think what a happy family 
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this was, and huw much all the children 
and the parents loved one another. All 
the best men that were then alive, used to 
come now and then and see Sir Thomas 
More, and his family. There was the 
famous Erasmus, whom I mentioned 
before ; and Archbishop Tonstall, who 
oflen contrived to save people from the 
cruel Henry, when he had ordered them to 
he bui'nt ; and Bishop Latimer, who dared 
to speak the truth to Henry, even when 
he threatened to cut his head off; and 
Dean Colet, who began that good school 
at St. Paul's, in London, for boys whose 
parents were too poor to have them pro- 
perly taught. You may think how 
happy Sir Thomas More was at Chelsea, 
loving his wife and children, who were 
all good, and most of them clever, seeing 
^good and wise friends every day ! 
Itit yon know that God ^wc^ ■wve». 
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Catliei'iiie of Arragciii, and inari'j another 
woman while she was alive. After- 
wards, he was angry with him, because 
he would not leave oft" his own way of 
worshijiping God, and do as Henry 
pleased, though he tried every means to 
persuade him to do so. 

At last, the king sent him to prison 
on that account, and kept him there a 
whole year, and sent all sorts of people 
to him, to try and get him to say the 
king was in the right, whatever he 
might say or do, and particularly that it 
was right to send away his wife, and to 
change the religion of the country. 

But More would not tell a lie. He 
knew his duty to God required him to 
speak the truth ; and as he thought the 
king wrong, he said so boldly. This so 
enraged the cruel tyrant, that he deter- 
mined to put him to death ; bu\.\vc'maAa 
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believe to be sorry, and said, he should 
have a fair trial, and sent for him out of 
prison, and made a number of noUemen 
and gentlemen ask him the same things 
over again, that he had been asked in 
prison before. And as he still gave the 
same answers, the king ordered his head 
to be cut off. 

In all the whole year he had been in 
prison, he had only been allowed to see 
his wife once ; and his eldest daughter 
Margaret, who was married to a Mr. 
Roper, once also. The cruel king now 
ordered that he should be kept in prison, 
without seeing any of his family again 
before his death ; but Margaret Roper 
waited in the street, and knelt down near 
where he must pass, that he might give 
her his blessing. Then she determined to 
try to kiss her own dear father before he 
(lied ; so, withoul m\x\du\g the soldiers 
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who were carrying him to prison, or the- 
crowd which was standing round, she 
ran past them all, and caught her father 
in her arms, and kissed him over and 
over again, and cried so bitterly that 
even the soldiers could not help crying 
too. 

On the day More's head was to be 
cut off, his dear daughter wrote to him 
tor herself and all the family to take 
leave of him. The cruel king had for- 
bidden him to have even pen and ink to 
write to his children ; but he found a bit 
of coal and wrote with it a i'ew words, 
" Dear Megg, I never liked your man- 
ner better to me than when you kissed 
me last." 

The only thing More begged of the 
king on the day he was beheaded was, 
that his dear daughter might be allowed 
to go to his funeral, and he fe\X, \\«5V1 
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when they told him all his family 
might go. 

After Sir Thomas More's head was 
cut off, the cruel king ordered it to be 
stuck upon a pole on London bridge; 
but Margaret Roper soon contrived to 
get it taken down. She kept it care- 
fully till she died, and then it was buried 
with her. 

As long as there are any good peoj^ 
in the world. Sir Thomas More and bis 
daughter will be loved whenever their 
names are heard. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



[From 154.7 to 1555.'] 

When King Henry VIII. died, his 
only son was but nine years old ; but he 
was made king by the name of Edward 
VI. 

Of course the little prince could not 
do much of a king's proper business 
himself, but his guardians and uncles 
managed the kingdom tolerably well for 
him. 

The little boy was very gentle, and 
fond of learning. He was gay and 
clever too ; he wrote down in a book 
every day what he had been abouV, «xt^ 

VOL. II. H 
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seemed to wish to do what was right ; so 
the people thought they might have a 
really good king. 

I told you, when I mentioned the 
alteration in religion in Henry VIIL's 
reign, that though nearly all the nobles 
continued Papists, yet that the gentle- 
men and the people were mostly Protes- 
tants. Now King Edward's uncles and 
guardians were Protestants, and they 
taught the young king to be one also, 
and laws were made by which all the 
people in England were ordered to be 
Protiestants too. 

. The Bible was allowed to be read by 
every body who chose it in English, and 
the clergymen were ordered to say the 
prayers in English instead of Latin, 
which very few could understand. The 
king: was declared to be at the head of 
theichuvch ; cletgyu^eu ^^ve allowed to 
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marry ; and those persons whom Henry 
Vin. had put in prison were set free. 

All these things were not only good 
for the people then, but they have been 
of use ever since. As the English cler- 
gymen, and schools, and colleges, have 
had no foreign Pope to interfere with 
them, they have been able to teach such 
things as arc good and useful to Eng- 
land, Clergymen who are married, and 
have families, living in the country 
among the farmers and cottagers, may 
set good examples and teach useful 
things, by the help of their wives and 
children, which the clergy who were not 
married could never do. 

And as for reading the Bible, and 
saying prayers in English, it must lie 
better for us all to learn our duties, and 
speak of our wants to God, in the lan- 
^lage we understand best. 
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For these reasons, the reign of Edward 
VI. is always reckoned a very good one 
for England. 

There were, however, some very 
wrong things done in it, and some 
unhappy ^nes, owing to the king's being 
so very young. 

I told you he was only nine years dd 
when he came to be king. Those who 
had the care of him quarrelled very much 
about who should be greatest ; at last 
one of the king's uncles became his 
chief guardian and adviser, and he is 
always called the Lord Protector 
Somerset. 

A quarrel which Henry VIII. had 
begun with Scotland, was carried on 
by Somerset, who went himself to Scot- 
land with an army, and beat the Scots 
at the battle of Pinkey ; but the war did 
no good, and was not even honourable to 
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Kngland. Somerset offered to make 
peace, if tlie Scotch lords would allow 
their young Queen Mary to marry our 
young King Edward, when they were 
old enougl), and then England and Scot- 
land miglit have been one kingdom from 
that time. 

I should tell you, that the last king of 
Scotland, James V., was dead, and that 
his widow was a P'rench lady, and ruled 
the kingdom, with the help of the Scot- 
tish nobles, for her little daughter. She 
and the nobles at that time were Papists, 
and would not allow Mary to marry the 
Protestant King Edward of England, 
but sent her to France, where she 
married a French prince, and was 
Queen of France for a little while. 

When the Protector Somerset came 
back from Scotland, the great lords at 
first seemed glad to see him ; but by 
^«3 
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degreeSf they made the young king 
think very ill of him. Indeed, he had 
done a thing which was extremely 
wicked ; I must tell you about it, though 
I do not like it. 

He had a brother, Lord Sudely, a 
very brave man, who was the High 
Admiral of England. 

Now the admiral wished to be the king's 
guardian instead of Somerset, but Somer- 
set was the favorite of the other lords at 
that time, and so they persuaded the 
king that the admiral was a bad man, 
and prevailed upon him to order his 
head to be cut off, and Somerset was 
really the person who got the king to 
order his own brother to be beheaded. 

After this, you cannot be surprised 
that the king was easily persuaded that 
Somerset might deserve to be beheaded 
as much as the admiral. So Lord War- 
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wick, who had become a great favorite, 
got him to sign an order to behead the 
Protector. 

Although he was a king, the poor 
boy must have been very unhappy. He 
liad been persuaded to order his own 
two uncles to be beheaded, and although 
he had two sisters, he could not make 
friends with them, because they were 
brought up to think all he did was 
wrong. 

The eldest was the daughter of Henry 
VIII.'s fii-st wife, CatheriTic of Arragon. 
She was almost thirty years older than 
the king, and she was a Papist, and hated 
all the Protestants, and the king most 
of all. 

The king's second sister was the 
daughter of poor Queen Anne Boleyn. 
Her name was Elizabeth, she was a 
Protestant, and was on\y feve'jetctsvMkSK 
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than her brother, who loved her» and 
used to call her his " sweet sister Tempe- 
rance." 

He had one cousin whom he saw 
often, and who was very beautiful and 
good, and loved learning ; her name was 
I^ady Jane Grey. I shall have a good 
deal to tell you about her, and how she 
used to read and learn as well as the 
little king. 

But I must now tell you what hap- 
pened when the Protector was beheaded. 
Although he had offended the great 
lords, and they had persuaded the king 
that he deserved to die, the people loved 
him. He had always been kind to 
them, and the laws made while he was 
Protector, were all good for England. 
On the day when his head was cut off 
on l^ower hill, it was early in the mom- 
ing, a great n\any \^eo\v\e v^^x^ coUectcf 
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to see him die. Suddenly one of the 
king's messengers rode up to the scaffold 
where Somerset stood ready for the 
executioner, the people hoped the king 
had sent a pardon for his uncle, and 
shouted out, " a pardon ! a pai-don ! God 
save the king!" But it was not true: 
there was no pardon. Somerset was a 
little moved, wlien the people shouted, 
but he soon became quite quiet. He 
spoke kindly and thankfully to some of 
his friends who were shedding tears 
near him, and then laid his head upon 
the block and was beheaded. 

After this time, the Earl of Warwick 
managed the country for the king. But 
the poor young prince did not live long. 
Soon after his uncle's death, he began to 
cough, and look %'ery ill, and every body 
saw that he was likely to die. 

Now the person who was to reign 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



LADY JANE GREY. 



[Ten dags of 1553.] 



Two days after King Edward died, 
Northumberland had Lady Jane Grey 
proclaimed, or called queen, in London. 

On the same day, the Princess Mary's 
friends had her proclaimed at Norwich. 

The people would have liked Lady 
Jane best ; first, because their dear 
young King Edward had wished her to 
be queen : and next, because she was 
beautifiil, virtuous, and wise, and above 
all, a Protestant. But then, they feared 
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and hated her father-in-law, Northum- 
berland. They remembered that he 
had persuaded King Edward to order 
the protector Somerset to be beheaded. 
They knew that he was cruel, and jea- 
lous, and revengeful ; they thought that 
he only pretended to be a Protestant, 
and because he was such a bad man, 
they were afraid to let his son's wife be 
queen. 

One by one, all Northumberland's 
friends left him, and joined the Princess 
Mary, who really became queen, and 
after Lady Jane Grey had been called 
queen for ten days, she went to her pri- 
vate home at Sion, a great deal happier 
than the day when they took her away 
to make her a queen. 

It would have been well if Queen 
Mary had left her cousin there. But 
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she was of a cruel and revengeful tem- 
per, and not content with sending 
Northumberland to prison in the 
Tower of LondoOj for setting up her 
cousin as queen, she sent Lady Jane 
and her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
also to the tower. 

But I must tell you a great deal more 
about Lady Jane Grey, and I will begin 
her story at the time when she was very 
young indeed. 

As she was only a few months older 
than her cousin Edward VL, she had 
the same teachers in every thing, and 
she was Uke him in gentleness, goodness, 
and Itindness, Her masters found that 
she was still cleverer than the little king, 
and that she learned Latin and Greek 
too, more readily than he did. She 

lew French, and Spanish, and Italian, 
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perfectly, and loved music and paint- 
ing. 

She was married when very young to 
Lord Guilford Dudley, who loved to 
read and study with her, and for a year 
after they were married, no persons 
could be moi*e happy. 

Then King Edward died. And 
Lady Jane's father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
and her husband's father, the Duke of 
Northumberland, went to Lady Jane 
and fell upon their knees before her, and 
offered her the crown of England, at the 
same time telling her, that her cousin 
the king, whom she loved very much, 
was dead« On hearing this she fainted, 
and then refused the crown, saying, that 
while the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth were alive, nobody else could have 
any right to it. 




. At last, however, though the twf* 

dukes could not prevail upon her to 

allow herself to he called queen of Eng- 

[gnd, her iiusband and her mother 

^ed her so hard to be queen, tliat 

B consented. 

I I have ahiady told you, that sh^ 
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was only queen for ten days, and that 
Queen Mary sent her and her husband 
to the tower. 

They were not allowed to see one 
another in their prison. However, as 
they were not beheaded immediately^ 
people hoped that Mary would spare 
them. But she was too cruel. After 
she had kept them closely shut up for 
nearly eight months, she ordered both 
their heads to be cut off. Dudley was 
to be executed on Tower hill, in sight of 
all the people. Lady Jane, in a court 
within the tower, with only few persons 
round her. 

Early in the morning of the ISth day 
of February, Lady Jane stood by the 
iron-barred window of her prison, and 
saw her dear husband led through the 
tower gate to be beheaded. Not long 
aflerwards, she was igit«^vw^ near the 
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same simt, and saw a common cart 
coming from the gate, and in it her hus- 
band's body, all covered with blood. 

After that, she had no wish to do 
any thing but prepare for her own death 
next day. She wrote a letter to her 
father, to take leave of him, in which 
she said, " My guiltless blood may cry 
before the Lord, mercy to the inno- 
cent!" She left her Greek testament 
to her sister Catherine, with a Greek 
letter written on a blank leaf in it. 

When she was taken from prison to 
be beheaded, she spoke kindly and 
gently to every body near her. As Sir 
John Gage, the keeper of the tower, 
led her from her room to the scaffold, 
he asked her for a keepsake, and she 
gave him a little book, in which she had 
written three sentences, one in Greek, 
one in Latin, and one in I,ng\wV\. 
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She s|H>ke to the officers and servants 
before she was beheaded, saying, that 
she had never intended to do wrong, 
that she only obeyed her parents in 
being queen, and that slie trusted to be 
forgiven. 

Her maidens then took off some part 
of her dress, she knelt down and laid 
her head upon the block, and her beau- 
tiful head was cut off before she was 
seventeen years old. 

The people now were sorry they had 
allowed Mary to be queen, for they 
thought that if she could order these 
two good and innocent young people to 
be put to death, she would not spare 
any body whom she might happen to 
hate. And so it proved, as you will read 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



\fram 1553 (o 1559.] 



Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII., 
and of Catherine of Arragon, his first 
wife, was so cruel that she is always 
called BLOODY MaUY. 

She was at Hunsdon when her brt^ 

ther died, but instead of going directly 

to London to be made queen, she went 

first to Norwich, for fear of the Duke of 

Northumberland, and afterwards 

■ Xiondon, as you read in the last chapter. 

■1^ One of the very first things she did 

^Mvs, to order the heads of the Dulie 

^■f Northunilwrland and scvcv?\ cfOnsa 
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of, and determined to bum every bodj 
who would not agree with the queen in 
her reUgion. 

The queen's cousin. Cardinal Pole, 
who was quite as much a Roman 
Catholic as any of them, was a good and 
gentle man, and he b^^ed Gardiner 
and Bonner to spare the people, and 
especially the old clergymen, who were 
Protestants, but they would not ; so the 
queen, and Gardiner, and Bonner, went 
on doing the most cruel and wicked 
things I ever read about. I shall tell 
you a few of them, that you may know 
what good reason the people had for 
hating the queen. 

The first person Gardiner ordered to 
be burnt alive, was one of the clergymen 
belonging to the great church of St. 
Paul's in London. His name was 
Rcgers, that good man would not do 
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^Hiat he thought wrong towards God, to 
please either Gardiner or the queen, so 
they sent him to the great square called 
Smithlield, and there had him tied to a 
stake, and a fire lighted all round him, so 
as to kill him. As he was going along 
to be burnt, his wife and his ten little 
children met him and kissed him, and 
took leave of him, for Gardiner would 
not let them go to him while he kept 
him in prison before his death. 

The next was Dr. Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester. He died saying prayers, 
awi preaching to tlie people round about 
him, and thanking God for giving him 
strength to speak the truth, and keep 
his commandments. 

Altogether, there were nearly threfe 
hundred men and women burnt hf 
Queen Mary's orders, but I will only 

VOL. n. K 
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ell you the names of three more, for 
i hate to write about such wicked 
loiDgs. 

You remember I mentioned Bishop 
Ljatimer, in the chapter about Sir Tbo- 
Ras More. He had come to be a very 
.old man in Mary's reign, but she would 
^ot spare him, but sent him with an- 
liOther bishop, a friend of his, as good 
And learned as himself, named Kidley, 
to Oxford, where they were burned 
igether, only because they were Pro- 
testants. 

; At last, Mary determined to ordw 
^e death of the wise and good Arcll^ 
ibishop Cranmer. He had always been 
Tery gentle, and rather fearful, and he 
wrote to Mary, and tried by every 
^»eans to get her to allow him to live, 
ily he would not give up his religi<%^L 
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nor promise to be a Papist ; so she 
ordered him, old as he was, to be burned 
at Oxford. When he was taken to be 
tied to the stake, he stretched out his 
right hand that it might burn first,' 
because he had written to beg his life of 
the queen with it. He touk off all his 
clothes but his shirt, and with a very 
cheerful countenance he began to praise 
God aloud, and to pray for pardon for 
the faults he might have committed 
during a long life. His patience in 
bearing the torment of burning, and his 
courage in dying, made all people love 
him as much as it made them hate the 
queen, and Gardiner, and Bonner. 

Nothing did well in this cruel queen's 
reign. She went to war with France, 
to please her husband the King of Spain, 
and in that war the Fi-ench took Ca!ai« 
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from the English, who had kept it ever 
since Edward III.'s reign*. 

Queen Mary died the same year in 
which she lost Calais, after being queen 
only five years. 

* Little Arthur should look backhand read the 
story of the taking of Calais, and of the good 
Eustace de St. Pierre. 
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CHAPTER XHV. 
ELIZABETH. 

[Fi-om 1558 to 1603.] 

Queen Elizabeth's reign was so very 
long, and tliere are so many things to 
tell you about in it, that I am sure we 
must have three chapters about her, and 
you will find both good and bad in 
them, but after all you will think, that 
her being queen was a very good thing 
for England. 

When Queen Mary died, Elizabeth 
was at Hatfield, where she staid a little 
while, till some of the great and wise 
men belonging to the country went to 
her, to advise Jicr what slic liaA kw^\. ^'i 
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for the good of England, and how she 
should begin. 

She was twenty-five years old, and 
very pleasant looking. She was a good 
scholar in Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
some other languages ; but above all 
she loved English. 

The first thing Elizabeth and her wise 
counsellors did, was to set free all the 
poor Protestants whom Queen Mary 
and Bishop Bonner had put in prison, 
and intended to burn. Then she 
allowed the bible and prayers to be read 
in English, and appointed the Protes- 
tant clergyman, Parker, to be Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and having pleased the 
people and the gentlemen very much by 
these good things, she thought it time to 
go to London to have the crown set on 
her head, and so to be made Queen of 
^ng-Iand. 
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The citizens of London made all sorts 
of fine shows to do honour to a queen 
who had already been so good to the 
poor Protestants. They hung beautiful 
silks and satins out at the windows like 
flags, they built fine wooden arches 
across the streets, which they dressed up 
with branches of trees and flowers, and 
just as the queen was riding under one 
of them, a boy beautifully dressed was 
let down by cords from the top, who 
gave the queen a l>eautiful bible, and 
then he was drawn up again. Elizabeth 
took the bible and kissed it, and pressed 
it to her bosom, and said it was the 
present she liked best of all the fine 
things the people had given her that day. 

Queen Elizabeth did not find it very 
easy to undo all the mischief that Queen 
Mary had done ; but at last, with the 
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help of her good counsellors, 1 
was at peace, and the people were settled, 
some on their lands, where they were 
beginning to sow more com and make 
more gardens, than they had done 
before, and some in different trades; for 
the English learned to make a great 
many things at this time from strangers 
that came to live here. 

I will tell you why they came. That 
cruel Philip IJ. King of Spain, who had 
been married to Queen Mary, was king 
over Flanders and Holland, as well as 
Spain. A great many of the people in 
those countries were Protestants : but 
Philip wanted to make them Papists by 
force, and would have burnt them as 
Queen Mary did the Protestants in 
England. But they got away from him, 
and hearing thnt Queen Elizabeth wasd 
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friend to the Protestants, they came' 
here. And as some of them were spinners* 
and weavers, and others dyers, and so 
on, they began to work at their trades, 
and taught them to the English. Since* 
that time, we have always been able t<A 
make woollen and linen cloth ourselves. ■ 

So you see that King Philip, by being' 
cruel, drove away useful people from hiS' 
country, and Queen Elizabeth, by being 
kind and just, got those useful people tot 
do good to our own dear England. 

I must tell you a sad story of the' 
worst thing that happened in Queeni 
Elizabeth's time, in this chapter, because!' 
it had a great deal to do with the Pro-*' 
testants and Papists. * 

In tlie chapter about Edward VI. you. 

read that there was a beautiful young 

t Queen of Scotland, and that the English: 
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that she went to France and marri< 
the young French king instead. 

She was so very young when she first 
went, that her husband's mother kept 
her to teach along with her own little 
girls till she was old enough to be mar- 
ried ; and I am sorry to say that she 
taught her to be cunning, and deceitful, 
and cruel. 

Her name was Mary, and she was the 
most beautiful young queen in the 
world ; and the old French queen, whose 
name was Catherine, taught her to love 
dress, and shows, and dancing, more 
than any thing, although she was so 
clever that she might have learned all 
the good things that the lieautiful Lady 
Jane Grey had learned. 

The young King of France died very 
SDon, and then Mary, who is always 
called Queen ot ScoU, N^cvxt home to 
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Scotland. If she had been wise, s 
might hare done as much good as heir | 
cousin Queen Elizabeth did in England. 

But she had been too long living in 
gaiety and amusement in France, to 
know what was best for her people ; and i 
instead of listening to wise counsellors, 
as Elizabeth did, she would talte advice 
from nobody but Frenchmen, or others 
who would dance and sing, instead <£ 
minding serious things. 

When she went away from Scotland^ 
all the people were Papists; but long 
before she got back, not only the people 
but most of the great lords, were Protes- , 
tants. And Mary was very much vexed, 
and tried to persuade them all to turn 
Papists again. 

At last, there was a civil war in Scot- 
Ntfnd, between the Papists and Prote»- 
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Unt8» whidi did miich .iiiischieC^i«tifte 
end of it, the PrDteatuitft proouied Wbty 
.to let Jier be.a Paput»;aiid::li«fa iEmfmt 
dBTgymen for herad^iand .thelordiduid 
ladies bebnging to her\hoti»;«.aiidiflbe 
promicied^ that: her childrm; jbouUbiie 
^Frotestantfl, and taught :vhat the :peaple 
^pleased. .' ;.. .;. :■■ u* •.: 

: .Just .before this war,. Mary iiad flSHriv 
ried her., coufldo, Henry ;tStiiart»/; cilW 
Lord Damley, who was vary.haf^diMWl 
and she liked him.veryiDuoli;iiidflrid»rfi»r 
a little time, and they had a son oilled 
James. But soon afterwards, Mary ins 
very much offended with Darnkyt^ and 
took it into her , head , that she weald 
rather have Lord Bothwell for her hm- 
band; and she had learned to be' so 
wicked and cruel while she waa in 
France, that she ordered some peoj^ to 
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go and miirder lier husband Dai-nley, 
while she gave a halt in her palace, and 
was dancing merrily. 

Lord Both well helped to murder 
Darnley, and all tlie people knew it. So 
you cannot wonder that most of those 
who were good, were very angry indeed 
when they found that she chose to 
marry that wicked man two or three 
days after he had killed her poor hus- 
band. 

Then there was another terrible civil 
war, and Mary was put into prison in 
Loch Leven castle, which stands on a 
little island in the middle of a lake. 
However, by the help of one of her 
friends she got out, and once more got 
her Papist advisers round her, who tried 
to make her queen again. 

JJut the Scots would not allow it, 
and they made her little intawX, SomKA 
,., VOL. IJ. L 
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self, and she proiuised one of the great 
English lords she would marry him, and 
make him king, if he would help her too. 

She also sent to get the Pope's help, 
and promised that all the people in Eng- 
land and Scotland too should be Papists, 
and obey the Pope again, and send him 
a great deal of money every year, if she 
could only kill, or drive away Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Now, Elizabeth's faithful friends and 
wise counsellors, found out all these 
letters to the Pope and the kings of 
France and Spain, and they were so 
afraid lest any harm should happen to 
their good useful Queen Elizabeth, that 
they kept Mary Queen of Scots in prison, 
sometimes in one great castle, sometimes 
in another. 

They allowed her to walk, and ride, 
and to have her ladies and other friends 
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with her, and many people visited her 
at first. But when it was known that 
she really wished to make the English 
all Papists again, she was not allowed to 
see so many people. 

At last, I could almost cry when I tell 
you of it, the beautiful, and clever, and 
very unhappy Queen of Scots, was ordered 
to be beheaded ! She was in prison at 
Fotheringay castle, when Queen Eliza- 
beth's cruel order to cut oflf her head was 
sent to her. The next day, her steward 
and her ladies, led her into the great hall 
of the castle, which was hung all round 
with black cloth. In the middle of the 
hall, there was a place raised above the 
floor, also covered with black. There 
her maids took off her veil, and she 
knelt down, and laid her beautiful head 
on the block. It was cut off, and her 
servants took it and Yvex Aoodi'^ Ics bury. 
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Mary had done many wicked things : 
she had tried to do much mischief in 
England. But as she was not born in 
England, but was the queen of another 
country, neither Elizabeth nor her 
counsellors had any business either to 
keep her in prison, or to put her to 
death. They ought to have sent her, 
at the very first, safely to some other 
country, if they were really afraid she 
would do mischief in England. 

This is a very bad thing : and I cannot 
make any excuse for Elizabeth. I will 
only say that her old counsellors were 
80 afraid lest Mary should prevail on the 
kings of France and Spain to help her 
to kill Elizabeth, and make the English 
all Papists again, that they wished Eliza- 
beth to have ordered Mary's head to be 
taken oft" long before she really did so. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



ELIZABETH continued. 



It is quite pleasant, my little friend, to 
have to write a chapter for you, where 
I can tell you of all things going well for 
England, that dear country where God 
allows us to live, which He has given us 
to love, and to do all we can for. 

When first Elizabeth became queen, 
her counsellors, and the parliament, and 
the people, all asked her to marry, and 
promised to receive kindly any body she 
should choose. And the King of Spain 
asked her to marry him, but she told 
him she would not marry him ; first, 
because it was a ivw, Xi^c^w^^ \\^ had 
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been her sister's husband ; and next? 
because he had behaved so cruellj^ 
to the Protestants both in England 
and his own country. Then th"^ 
old Queen of France, Catherine of 
Medicis, who bad taught poor Mary 
Queen oF Scots to lje so foolish and 
^iaruel, wanted Queen Elizabeth to marry 
Wmae of her sons. But Elizabeth did not 
'Tike them any better than Philip, for 
they hated the Protestants, and werd 
then making civil wars in France in 
such a cruel manner, that she thought it 
much better and safer to keep them out 
of England. Then some of the great 
English lords wanted to marry heri 
But she knew that if she married one^ 
the others would be jealous, and may be^' 
would make a civil war in England; s& 
she thanked the counsellors, and the paitf 
liamcnt. and the jx'ople, for \,\\cw Vv 
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she 
asd 



ness, Ijut said, she would rather In 
ringle, as she }iad quite enough 
to govern tiie kingdom well, withoi 
being troubled with marrying. And she 
kept her word, and never married, and 
is always called the Maiden Queen. 

I told you long ago, (hat the first t 
fight in which the English beat 
French, was in the reign of Edward III. 
Since that time, the English ships had 
been very much improved ; instead of 
only one mast, the largest bad three, 
and instead of stones for the sailors to 
throw at one another, there were large 
and small guns to fight with. Then 
tJie sailors were as much improved as 
the ships. Instead of only sailing 
along by the land, and only going to i 
in good weather, Ihey made long 
ages. 

You know, in the leign of Que( 
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illizabeth's grandfather, I told you that 
ome bold sailors had sailed so far as 
\merica. 

Now Queen Elizabeth, who knew 
rery well that the kings of France and 
^pain wanted to make war upon Eng- 
and, and drive her away, and oppress 
he Protestants, thought, like wise King 
Mfred, that the best way to defend 
England, was to have plenty of ships 
md good seamen, and brave admirals 
ind captains to command them ; and so 
neet her enemies on the sea, and keep 
,hem from ever landing in England. 

I must tell you something about one 
jr two of Queen Elizabeth's great ad- 
nirals. 

And first Sir Francis Drake, because 
le was the first man who ever sailed his 
ihip round the whole world. 

He was born in Devonshire, and went 
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I to sea at firat with some other brave gen^ 
tlemeii, to carry on a war against some 
towns which the Spaniards had built in 
South America. This was very wrong, 
because private persons have no business 
to make war and take towns, and make 
prisoners of the townspeople. Sudi 
things should only be done when there is a 
lawful war between two countries. Then, 
indeed, every man must do his duty, and 

I fight as well as he can for his own coun- 
try and king. If private gentlemen wei* 
to go and take towns belonging to other 
countries, now, they would be called 
PIRATES, and they would be hanged. 

However, as Sir Francis Drake grew 

older, he left off making private war. 

became one of the queen's best admirals, 

and you will read more about him near 

^_ the end of this chapter. ^_ 

^B When he made his grand voyd^l 
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.•ound the world, he sailed always from 
the East to the West. He first weni 
round Cape Horn, at the very South end 
of South America, where he saw great 
islands of ice as high as a large hill, 
and penguins and albatrosses swimming 
about them. Then he sailed to the 
Spice Islands, where he saw cloves 
and nutmegs grow, and birds of Para- 
dise flying about in the air, and pea- 
cocks in the fields, and monkeys skipping 
from tree to tree, in the woods. Then 
he passed by the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is the South part of Africa, where 
all the beautiful geraneums and heaths 
come from. 

Queen Elizabeth spoke to him kindly 
when he set out, and when he came 
back, after being three years at sea, she 
went and dined with him on board his 
own ship, and saw all the beautiful and 
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curious things he had brought home 
with him. 

Another great admiral was Sir Martin 
Frobisher, who had been to the farthest 
parts of North America, and first saw 
all the land about Hudson's Bay, and 
those countries to the south of that baj 
where the English built towns, and 
settled a great many free states, that 
you will read a great deal about some 
day. 

In many things^ the next admiral I 
will tell you about, was a greater man 
than any of the rest. His name was 
Sir Walter Raleigh, he was both a 
sailor and a soldier : sometimes he 
commanded a ship, and sometimes he 
fought along with the army on shore. 

The first time the queen took notice 
of him, was one day that she was walk- 
ing in London, and came to a splashy 
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place, just as Sir Walter was going bye. 
As she was thinking how she could best 
step through the mud. Sir Walter took 
off a nice new cloak that he had on, and 
spread it on the dirt, so that the queen 
might walk over without wetting her 
shoes. She was very much pleased, and 
desired Iiini to go to see her at her 
palace ; and as she found that he was 
very clever and very brave, she made 
him one of her chief admirals. 

Queen Elizabeth used to behave to her 
brave admirals, and generals, and her 
wise counsellors, and even to her great 
merchants, like a friend. She visited 
them in their houses, and talked to 
them cheerfully of her affairs. She took 
notice of even the poorest people, and 
she used to walk and ride about, bo 
that all her suiyects knew her and loved 
her. And now I am going to tell you 

VOL. II. 
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a part of her history, which will shoir 
you how happy it was for her and for 
England, that the people did love theiL 
good queen. ^H 

The King of Spain had never 1o4^H 
Elizabeth. And he hated England, be- 
cause the people were Protestants ; and 
I am sure you remember how cruel he 
and his wife Queen Mary were to 
the EngHsh. 

He made war against England, and 
thought that if he could land a great 
army on the coast, he might conquer 
all the country, and drive away Eliza- 
beth, and make us all Papists again. 
He hoped this would be easy, because 
he was the richest king in the world, 
and had more ships, and sailors, and 
soldiers, than any other. And he began 
to build more ships, and to collect moi 
sailors and soldiers ; and he made d 
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iui« he should conquer England, that I 
lave heard he even had chains put on 
(oard the ships, to chain the English 
admirals when his people should take 
them. 

This fleet, that King Philip made 
ready to conquer England, was the 
lai^est that any king had ever sent to 
9ea, and he called it the " Invincible 
Armada*," Iiecause he said, nobody could 
conquer it. 

But Queen Elizabeth heard in time, 
tJi&t Philip was making ready this great 
navy, to bring as great an army to 
ittack England. She immediately told 
iie parliament and people of her danger. 
^e rode out herself to see her soldlersi 
ind her ships, and she said, she trusted 
lereelf entirely to her good people. The 
leople soon showed her they might be 
* Anoiida is tlie Spaiiiiili woid for navy. 
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trusted : they came willingly to be sailors 
and soldiers; and the great lords gave 
money to pay the soldiers; and many 
gentlemen built ships and bought guns, 
and gave them to the queen. And 
she had soon a good fleet. It was not 
so large as King Philip's indeed, but the 
people belonging to it remembered that 
they were to fight for their own dear 
England, and a queen whom they loved. 

The chief admiral was Lord Howard, 
of Effingham ; under him, were Lord 
Seymour, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Sir Walter Raleigh, and seve- 
ral other lords and gentlemen. 

The queen got ready herself to march 
to whatever place the Spaniards might 
land in. She had a good army a little 
way from London, at Tilbury fort, and 
she went there on horseback, and spoke 
to the soldiers, lo ^v\^ vVv^m courage. 
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Oil, how anxious every body in Eng- 
land was, when the news came that the 
great armada was at sea, and sailing 
very near us ! But it pleased God to 
save England. Soon after the Spanish 
fleet set sail, a great storm rose, and 
many of the ships were so damaged that 
they could not come to England at all. 

When the others did come, Queen 
Elizabeth's fleet met them ; and after 
fighting for several days beat them ; and 
not one ever got to England to land 
Spanish soldiers. Twelve of them were 
taken or destroyed ; and another storm, 
greater than the first, sank a great many 
and wrecked others, so that of all Philip's 
great fleet and army, only half could get 
back to Spain ; and they were so tired 
and so hurt, that he never could get 
them together again to attack England. 

Pliiliji must have been vcvy sotf^ "Ocv^V 
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he began to make war against England^ 
for the war lasted as long as he lived, 
and every year the English admirals 
used to take a good many of his ships, 
and one year, Lord Essex, who was a 
great favorite of Queen Elizabeth's, 
landed in Spain, and took Cadiz, one of 
Philip's best towns, and burnt a great 
many ships that were near it. 

And this is all I shall tell you of 
Queen Elizabeth's war with Philip. 
The rest of the things that were done in 
her reign, you shall read in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
ELIZABETH eo«(<V.u«</. 



It is a long time since I mentioned 
Ireland to you. You know that in the 
reign of King Henry II. the English 
took a great i)ai-t of it, and drove the old 
Irish away to the west side of the island. 

Now the English, who settled in Ire- 
land at that time, soon grew more like 
Irish than Englishmen, and they were 
as ready to quarrel with any new Eng- 
ish that went to settle there, as the old 
[rish had heen to quarrel with them ; so 
KJor Ireland had never been quiet. Tlie 
lifferent lords of the new Irish, and the 
:ings of tlie old, were always fighting, 
,nd then they sent to England some- 
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times to ask for help, and often to com- 
plain of one another. Then the kings 
of England used to send soldiers, with 
private captains, who very often fought 
whoever they met, instead of helping 
one side or the other, and these soldiers 
generally treated the unhappy Irish as 
ill as the Danes used to treat the old 
Britons. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, the miser- 
able people in Ireland were never a day 
without some sad quarrel or fight, in 
which many people were killed; and 
though Ireland is a good country for 
corn and cattle, and all things useful, 
yet there was nothing to be had there 
but oatmeal; the people lived like wild 
savages, and even the English that had 
settled the^e, dressed in skins, used bows 
and arrows, and let their hair grow 
*'*Hv and matted, more like the wild 
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old Britons you read of in the fii-st chap- 
ter, than like christian gentlemen. 

Ireland was strangely divided then : 
there was the part where the old Irish 
lived in huts among bogs and mountains ; 
then the part with a few old castles 
that the first English settlers had ; and 
then that where fresh captains, who had 
come from time to time, liad fixed them- 
selves in fovts and towns, and all these 
three parts were constantly at war. 

Elizabeth, when she found how very 
ill Ireland was governed, wished to 
make it a little more like England, and 
to try to bring the people to live in 
peace. She sent a wise Lord Lieutenant 
there, called Sir Henry Sidney, and then 
another called Arthur Lord Grey; but 
all that these good men could do, was, 
to keep the new English a little in 
order, and to try to do justice \.q '^oft. 
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other people. By the queen's orders 
they set up schools, and a coU^;e in 
JPuhtin, in hopes that the young Irish- 
inen would learn to become more like 
the men of other countries. 

Bjut the ba4 way of governing Ireland, 
ha4 gone on top long, to aljlow it to b€ 
changed all at once, and Elizabeth found 
she must send aq army there, to keep 
. the different English and Irish chiefs in 
order, if jshe wished to have pei^^e in tb€ 
country. 

Now these chiefs were all Roman 
Catholics, for I believe there were no 
Protestants in Ireland, but the very 
newest of the English ; and when the 
King of Spain made war against Queen 
Elizabeth, he sent some Spanish soldiers 
to Ireland, to help the Irish chiefs to 
make war upon the English. 

The story of lYve^e'v^x^ is long and 
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iry sad, and belongs rightly to the his- 
ry of Ireland ; but I must teli you what 
ippened to one or two of the chief men 

Ireland at this time. 

The Earl of Desmond was one who 
ined the King of Spain's people, and 
hen Lord Grey drove the Spaniards 
It of Ireland, Desmond tried to hide 
imself among the woods and bogs in 
le wildest part of the country. But 
le English soldiers hunted him from 
ace to place, so that lie had no rest, 
ne night, he and his wife had just gone 
I bed in a house close by the side of a 
ver ; the English soldiers came, and 
le old Lord and Lady Desmond had 
ist time to get up and run into the water, 
I which they stood, up to their necks, 
U the English were gone. At last, some 
ildiers who were seeking for them, saw 

very old man sitting by h\m«eW m ^ 
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him, he would keep his Irish friends 
quiet. He bvoke his word however, 
and kept a civil war up in Ireland, till 
very near the queen's death, when, after 
being almost starved for want of food 
in the hogs near his own home, he made 
.peace in earnest, and Ireland was quiet 
for a few years. 

We are now come to the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's long and famous reign. She 
died when she had been queen fifty 
years, and was very unhappy at her 
death. That favorite Lord Essex, 
beliaved so ill after he came from Ire- 
land, that the queen's counsellors ordered 
him to he put to death. Now, the 
queen had once given him a ring, when he 
was her greatest favorite, and told him, 
that if he would send it to her whenever 
he was in danger, she would save his 
life, and forgive any of his f^uW.?.. 
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lim, he would keep his Irish friends 
jiiiet. He broke his word however, 
ind kept a civil war up in Ireland, till 
rery near the queen's death, when, after 
yeiag aloiost starved for want of food 
n the bogs near his own home, he made 
[leace in earnest, and Ireland was quiet 
'or a few years. 

We are now come to the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's long and famous reign. She 
died when she had been queen fifty 
years, and was very unhappy at her 
death. That favorite Lord Essex, 
behaved so ill after he came from Ire- 
land, that tlie queen's counsellors ordered 
him to be put to death. Now, the 
queen had once given him a ring, wlien he 
was her greatest favorite, and told him, 
that if he would send it to her whenever 
he was in danger, she would Rave his 
life, and forgive uny of his f;ui\\.%. 
_ ¥0/.. 11. N ^^— 
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She thought he would send this ring 
to her, when he knew he was condemned 
to have his head cut off: and so he did ; 
but a cruel woman to whom he trusted 
it to give the queen, never did so till 
long after Essex was dead ; and then 
Elizabeth, who was old and ill herself, 
was so vexed, that she hardly ever spoke 
to any body again, and died in a few 
days afterwards at Richmond. 

It would make our little History too 
long, if I tried to tell you of all the wise 
and good things done by Elizabeth, or if 
I told you the names of half the famous 
men who lived in her time. 

Besides Essex, there was her other 
favorite, Leicester, a clever bad man. 

Her god-son, Harrington, belouged tfl 
the learned men and poets of her time ; 
but neither he nor any of the rest, I 
though there wexe Tftawj ,^ftxe. to be com- 
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ired to Shakspeare, whose plays every 
■>dy reads and loves, nor even to Spencer, 
ho lived and died in Elizabeth's reign. 

Then theie were her wise counsellors, 
ir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Burleigh, and 
/■alsinghani, and all the generals and 
imirals I have told you about. I 
lUst just mention one more, because 
Du will wish to be like him, when you 
row up. He was Sir Philip Sidney, 
le best, and wisest, and most learned, 
ad bravest. He was killed in battle, 
l^hen he was lying on the ground, very 
ot and thirsty, and bleeding to death, 

friend was bringing him a cup of 
ater ; but he happened to look round, 
nd saw a poor dying soldier who had 
friends near him, looking eagerly 
)wards the cup. Sir Philip did not 
)uch it, but sent it to be given to that 
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mMber, .who Messed Mm' «s hd% 
dying. And that act of sdf-dedial i 
metefi maSces all who bear this namci 
Philip Sidney, bless him eveaialawi ' 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 



[Fro. 



1603 to 1635.] 



James Stuart, the first James of Eng- 
land, but the sixth of Scotland, was the 
most foolish, and almost the most mis- 
chievous king we ever had in England. 

He was the son of the unhappy Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and after she came to 
England, the Scotch lords made James 
king, though he was quite an infant. The 
lords gave him the best masters to teach 
him they could find, and he learned 
what was id books very weU, VixA ■ft'a- 
N3 
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bod J could ever teach him how to behave 
wiaely. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, James, 
King of Soodand, became King of Ei^- 
land, becaiisie he WaiVSUiSaiiifh^ cousin, 
and from that time, England and Scot- 
laifd have been' one kingdom, and are 
called Great Britain. 

As soon as Jtaies heard ^ the queen 
was dead, he set out from Scotland to 
came to London in a great famrr ; to^ns 
Scotland was then a very poor ' tHki<^^ 
he and a great number of Scotchmen 
who came with him, thought they had 
nothing to do but to come to England, 
and get all the money they could by all 
sorts of ways. Then he made so many 
lords and knights that people b^an to 
laugh at him and his new nobles. But 

worst of all, he fancied that parliaments 

• • • 

had no business \.o ^xcn^tnX. Vaw^ from 
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doing wfiatever they pleased, and taking 
money from their subjects whenever they 
liked. 

You may think how vexed the Eng- 
lish were, when they found that they 
had a king so unfit for them, after their 
wise Queen Elizabeth. 

The queen of James was Anne, a 
daughter of the King of Denmark. She 
was very extravagant, and loved feasts 
and balls, and acted plays herself, and 
filled the court with rioting, instead of 
the lady-like music and dancing, and 
poetry, and needlework, that Queen 
Elizabeth and her ladies loved. 

Instead of riding about among the 
people, and depending on their love and 
good will, James was always hiding him- 
self; the only thing he seemed to love 
was hunting, and for tlic sake of that he 
neglected his people and his Vmsvoess, 
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The favorites he had were far from 
being useful, or wise, or brave. He 
chose them for their good looks and rosy 
cheeks, without iaquiring anything about 
their behaviour. 

He was very cruel to the Roman 
Catholics, whom he put in prison, aud 
irom whom he took a great deal of 
money. Then he hated those Protestants 
who did not wish to have bishops as well 
as parish clergymen, and who are mostly 
called presbyterians ; but some were 
then named puritans, and he used them 
as ill as the Roman Catholics. In short, 
I can remember but one clever or wise 
thing to tell you about him. It is this. 

The Roman Catholics, being tired of 
the ill usage they got from King James, 
thought that if they could kill him, they 
might take his young son to bring up 
tAemselves* and litne n'^osnYaio. Catholic 
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ig, and get all England and Scotland 
tliemselves. They thought besides, 
it they had better kill all the lords 
i all the gentlemen of the House of 
mmons too, and so get rid of the 
lole Protestant parliament. They 
re encouraged in these wicked 
nights by the King of l!:ipain. 
From thinking wickedly, they went 
to do wickedly. They found there 
re some cellars under the houses of 
rliament, and they filled these cel- 
s with gun-powder ; and as they 
pected the parliament would be in 
; house altogether, with the king, 
the fifth day of November, they hired 
nan called Guy Fawks, to set fire to 
; gun-powder, and so to blow it up, 
d kill every body there at once. 
Now, it happened that one of the lords, 
lose name was Montcagle, had a IvveuiJi 
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among the Roman Catholics^ and that 
friend wrote him a letter, without sign- 
ing his name, to b^ him not to go to the 
parliament that day,, for that a sudden 
blow would be struck whidi would 
destroy them alL Lord Monteagle took 
this letter to the king's counciL Some of 
the councillors laughed at it, and said it 
was only sent to frighten Lord Monteagle. 
But the king took it, and after thinking 
a little, he said, the sudden blow must 
mean something to be done with gun- 
powder, and he set people to watch who 
went in and out of the vaults under the 
parliament house, till at last, on the very 
day the Roman Catholics hoped to kill 
the king and all those belonging to par- 
liament, they caught Guy Fawks with 
his dark lantern, just going to set fire 
to the gun-powder. 
The king ^a& N^r} \itQud of haviog 
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found out what the letter meant, and 
used to boast of it as long as he lived. 

So far I have only told you of the 
foolish behaviour of King James. I 
must now write about his mischievous 
actions. 

His eldest son. Prince Henry, died 
very young, he was a sensible child, and 
the people were sorry when be died ; es- 
pecially as bis brother Charles was a 
sickly little boy. 

Now, little Charles was a clever child, 
and had very good dispositions ; and if 
he had been properly brought up, he 
woidd have been a good king, and a 
happy man. Instead of that, you will 
read that he was a bad king, and I dare 
say you will cry, when you find how 
very unhappy he was at last. 

James taught him that it was no sin 
to tell lies, or to break his word vJV'Cb.^»a 
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peoptey although h^fiadl^; ke Jiivoiig'Jie 
said to tell liato^geotjk^ta^ 
ptlnte8»/«ul khigt; - Tketa : he t«i|slit 
him to thinly thdt the peojple ««ref wMt 
fyt nothibg hot to'ctKjrrkfaqp^ aoA^to 
labour and get money fiir kmga to apand 
ias^ they pleaaed, mO. thaPeVed tiie hMa 
were nothing^ bat aervantarfor, idbqga;lki 
flhort» he filled hii poor Iktia adnia wM 
with wrong thoa|^itit.iindi.iiever lUff^ 
him that it was a king^8^ddty toi dir'dl 
ihe good he coidd,«MlQP a^iianrMaitfn- 
pie of what i» right ' ■ - - 
. : Yet, Charles had many good qaalititf, 
aslyou will read by^nd-by. He^wasa 
good, scholar, and foved books and defer 
men, and mosic^ and pictures^ and if be 
had only been taught his duty as a king 
properly, he wobld have done a gMt 
deal of good to Eilglahd; ' . 
I have told you 1i)nalL iuvsv^ used to 
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ke favorites of people, without caring 

ich about their goodness. One of 

greatest favorites was the Duke 

Buckingham, and he gave his son 
arles to the Duke to take care of, just 
en he was grown up. The silly king 
d to call Buckingham, Steenie, and 
; prince, Baby Charles, although he 
s almost as big and as old as a man. 
When the prince was old enough to 

married, his father wished him to 
irry the Infanta of Spain. (In Spain, 
! princes are called Infants, and the 
ncesses Infantas), Now the Duke 
Buckingham wanted very much to go 
"oad, and show himself to all the prin- 
I and nobles in France, and Spain, for 
■Hh very vain of his beauty, and his 
|PeIothes; se he put it into the 
tiee'a head, to tell his father he would 
!;■ marry, unless he would \et \\\m ^o Vo 
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... to. *ey '»°f=t!l diamonds a"i ' 

r««h court «'?f^;'^,e,d of tl*- 
«re ooc "'yrrL was particular!! 

It;: o^CUa----^ 
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At last, it was time to go to Spain, 
id when Charles and Buckingham first 
>t there, every thing seemed very plea- 
nt. The Infanta was handsome, but 
iry different from Henrietta Maria, for 
e was very grave and steady, and 
emed as if she would be a fit wife 
r the prince, who was naturally grave 
id steady too. 

But the Duke of Buckingham quar- 
Ued witli some of the great men of 
e court, and was so mucli affronted at 
)t being treated rather like a king than 
ily a plain Enghiah nohleman, that he 
ade the prince believe that the King 

Spain meant to offend him, and did 
it really intend his daughter to marry 
m, and in short, contrived to make 
[larles so angry, that he left Spain in 
rage, and afterwards married that very 
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French princess, Henrietta Maria» whom 
he had seen at Paris. 

The bad education King James gave 
his son Charles^ though it was the most 
mischievous in the end of all his bad 
acts, was not the onlj one. . 

The King of Spain had taken a dis- 
hke to Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
been so great a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, because Raleigh had beaten his 
sailors at sea, and his soldiers ashore ; so 
he sent messages to King James, pro- 
mising him money, and other things 
that he wished, if he would put Raleigh 
to death, and James shamefully yielded 
to Spain, and ordered that great and 
wise man's head to be cut off. 

Then he quarrelled with, and disgraced 
Lord Bacon, the wisest man that ever 
lived, and when you grow up you will 
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» As to Scotland, King James's own 
country, he behaved as ill in all things 
belonging to it, as he did in England. 
But the thing that turned out worst for 
the country and his poor son Charley 
was his insisting on the Scotch people 
using the English prayer book and 
having bishops, although the Scotch 
religion is presbyterian. This vexed the 
Scotch people very much indeed. And 
the Irish were not better pleased, because 
the Roman Catholics were ill-treated 
by James, and most of the Irish were 
Roman Catholics. 

When James died, all the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were discontented. Poor Ireland was 
even worse off than ever. Scotland had 
been neglected, and the peopVe B,S\c«ARi^. 
o3 
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about their religion ; and in ' England^ 
James had taken money unlawfully, abd 
behaved so ill both to parliament and 
people, that every body disliked him as 
a king, and he was so silly in his private 
behaviour, that every body laughed at 
him, as a gentleman. 

In short, I can praise hiin for nothing 
but a little book-learning; but as be 
made no good use of it, he might as well 
have been without it. He reigned 
twenty-two years in England, during 
which there was no great war. But 
James had begun one against the Em* 
peror of Germany and the King of 
Spain, just before his death. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CHARLES I. 

[I-Vom njas i„ iflty.] 

Whkn Charles I. came to be king, 
all the people were in hopes that he 
would be a better king than his father, 
as they believed he was a better man. 

He was young and pleasant looking, 
he was fond of learning, and seemed 
inclined to show kindness to all clever 
men, whether they were poets or good 
writers in any way, or musicians, or 
painters, or architects. ' 

Besides, the people hoped that he would 

manage his money letter than James, 

Uod not waste it in clothes, anA '^e<Nt>V$., 
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and drinking, and hunting, and giving it 
to favorites. 

But unhappily, Charies still allowed 
the Duke of Buckingham to advise him tt 
in every thing ; indeed, he was a greater fgi 
favorite than before James's death, for bt 
he had managed to get the French Prin- m 
cess Henrietta Maria for a wife for oi 
Charles, wlio was so fond of her, that I mx 
he thought he never could thank Buck- , ai 
ingham enough, for bringing her V> 
England. 

But the parliament, particularly the 
Commons, did not like the marriage so 
much. The new queen was a Roman 
Catholic, and she brought a numba- of 
Roman Catholic ladies and priests to 
be her servants, and she soon showed 
that she was greedy and extravagant. 

■"Charles, who as I told you, had been 
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' parliament to give him money in 
rery haughty manner. The parlia- 
nt said the people should pay some 
:es, but that they could not afford a 
■at deal at that time, for James had 
'n so extravagant that they had not 
ch left to give ; Charles, by the advice 
Buckingham, sent awaythe parliament, 
I tried to get money without its leave, 
I sent officers about the country to 
; for money in the king's name. Most 
)ple were afraid to refuse, and so 
arles and Buckingham got a good 
tl to do as they pleased with. 
But some gentlemen, one of whom 
s Mr. John Hampden, refused to give 
ney in the king's name, and said it 
■pnilawful for the king to take money 
■Kit the consent of parliament. 
K the king ordered those gentlemen 
■l^it in prison, without asking eVOnex 
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the judges or the parfiament tf it w(tf*' 
right, 

This made the people very angry. 
They said the worst times of the old 
civil wars were come again, when the 
kiogs fancied they might rob their sub- 
jects, and put them in prison when they 
pleased. The gentlemen claimed their 
liberty, and the judges, tliough they 
were afraid of the king, were obliged to 
say that Charles had broken the Jaws, 
and the promises made by the English 
kings in the Great Charter. 

While these quarrels about naonej 
were going on, Buckingham had per- 
suaded King Charles to make war 
against France, because one of the 
great men in France had affronted hiiB. 
King James had begun a war with 
Spain. 

The people were wovi mare and more I 
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angry, for though they might like to 
fight for the glory of England, or for the 
good of the king, they could not bear to 
think of fighting for a proud, cruel, and 
selfish man, like Buckingham. 

I do not know what might have hap. 
pened at that very time, perhaps a civil 
war, if a madman named Felton haduo| 
killed the Duke of Buckingham ait 
Portsmouth, when he was on the way to 
France to begin the war. 

The people were again in hopes thaA 
the king would do what was right, an4 
consult the parlianientbefore he attempted 
to make war, or take money from his 
Eubjects, or put any man in prison, notr 
that his bad adviser, Buckingham, wq* 
dead. 

But Charles was a very affectionate 
man, and he could not help loving and 

isting others, instead of makvo^ \iaft 
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US peopl^ 



of liis own sense and trusting his j 
as Queen Elizabeth had done. So he 
allowed the queen to advise him in most 
things, and Laud, Bishop of London, in 
others ; particularly in matters of reli- 
gion. So he began to oppress the 
Puritans in England ; (as Queen Mary 
had oppressed all Protestants) ; and 
in Scotland, he tried to force every body 
to use the same prayer book that was 
used in England, and to have bishops, 
although he knew that the presbyteiian 
religion was that of the country. In 
poor Ireland, a harsh man, the Earl of 
Strafford, a great friend and favorite of 
King Charles's, governed in such a cruel 
manner, that every body complained. 

He sent English clergymen to prcacli 
in those pails of Ireland, where the poor 
people could only understand Irish, and 
punished the peo\i\e ?ot tvot listening; 
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and when some of tlie bishops (particu- 
larly good Bishop Bedel) begged him to 
have mercy upon the Irish, he threatened 
to punish them most severely for , 
speaking in their favour. 

All this time, the king and queen and j 
their friends, were going on taking | 
mnney by unlawful means from tlie 
people, till tlie parliament became 
angry, that the gentlemen of the coi 

iDsisted on Lord Strafford ni! i 
.aud being punished, ■ 




been right to resist, he gave way^ 
Strafford, who loved Charles* and f 
very faults were owing to the king's 
wiahes and commands was behead< 
his order. ' 

This was a sad thing for Charles. 
Iriends found that he could not di 
them, and many went away from 
land. The king still wanted to 
money, and govern in all ways wi 
the parliament ; he even went so 1 
to send some of the commons to p 
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\ mail, to assist him. The queen 
rto France and Holland, to try to 
arcign soldiers, to fight in the king's 
■against the parliament and people 
Dgland. The king's people were 
i Cavaliers. 

le parliament soon gathered a large 
' together to fight the king, and 
t Lord Essex general ; and the navy 
joined the parUament, and all the 
ament people were called Round 
s. 

ow we will end this chapter. And 
; you will think of what I snld about 
;s I., that he was a mischie»oiis 
. If he had not begun to behave ill 

e people and parliament, and taught 
on Charles, that there was no occa- 

for kings to keep the laws, these 
rels with the parliament need not 
; happened, and there would not 
I been a civil war. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CHARLES L continued. 

A BOOK twice as big as our little 
History would not hold all the story of 
the dvil wars. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were all engaged in them ; and 
many dreadful battles were fought, 
where Englishmen killed one another, 
and a great deal of blood was shed. 

The first great battle was fought at 
Edge-hill, where many of the king's 
officers were killed : then at a less fight 
at Chalgrove, the parliament lost that 
great and good ,man Mr. Hampden, 
The battles of Newbury, of Marston 
Moor, and of Naseby, are all sadly 
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BUS for the number of brave and 
1 Englishmen that were killed, 
tuning this civil war, the parliament 
. often to the king, in hopes of per- 
ling liim to make peace ; and I 
sve that the parliament, and the 
r, and the real English lords and 
tlemen on both sides, truly desired to 
e peace, and several times the king 
i^romised the parliament to do what 

lawfully might ask of him. 

kt unhappily, the queen had conie 

Mo England, and the king trusted 

ted took her advice, when he had 
h better have followed his own good 

ghts. Now, the queen and Prince 
ert the king's nephew, and some of 

Irish and Scotch lords, were of 
es I.'s way of thinking, and would 

allow that subjects had any right 
v3 
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was really thinking of how he could make 
himself the greatest man in England. 

He saw, that though the army had 
got King Charles in its power, that the 
people would never allow him to be put 
in prison for his life time, or cause him 
to be murdered, like Richard II. and 
Henry VI. So he said, that the king 
had behaved so ill, that he ought to be 
tried before judges. And he and the 
other generals named a great many 
judges to examine into all the king's 
actions and words. 

In the mean time. King Charles had 
been moved from one prison to another, 
till at last he was brought to London to 
be tried. 

I cannot explain to you, my dear, all 
the hard and cruel things that were done 
to this poor king, whose greatest faults 
were owing to the bad education given 
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lim by his father, and the bad advice he 
;ot from his wife, and those men whom 
le thought Ills best friends. 

When his misfortunes came, his wife 
;scaped to France with a few of her own 
"avorites, and lier eldest son Charles, 
Prince of Wales. The king soon after 
lent his second son JameS, Duke of 
if ork, to his mother; but his daughter. 
Princess Ehzabeth, and the little Duke 
)f Gloucester, remained in England. 

When King Charles was brought to 
London only two of his own friends 
^oiild see him every day, one of these 
was Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, and 
:he other was Mr. Herbert, his valet, who 
tiad been with him ever since the army 
[lad made him a prisoner. 

Shortly after the king was brought 
-.6 London, the judges appointed by the 
irmy condemned him to death, and three 
i BfterwardB, hia head was cut olf. 
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tioii. Most sorrowful was this parting, 
the young princess shedding tears and 
Crying lamentably, so as moved others to 
pity, that formerly were hard-hearted; 
and at opening the bed chamber door, 
the king returned hastily from the win- 
dow and kissed them and blessed them." 
So this poor little prince and princt 
never saw their father again. 
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Be next morning very early, the 
j^catled Mr. Herbert to help him to 
g, and said it was like a second mar- 
e day, and he wished to be well 
sed, for before night he hoped to be 
iaven. 

Kile he was dressing, he said, 
sath is not terrible to me ! I bless 
! that I am prepared." — Good Bishop 
on then came and prayed with 
rles, till Colonel Hacker, who had 
care of the king, came to call them. 
Sien the king went to Whitehall, 
fas he went, one soldier prayed 
(d bless" him. And so he passed 
he banqueting house, in front of 
;h a scaffold was built. King 
rles was brought out upon it ; and 
speaking a short time to his friends, 
to good Bishop JuKon, he knelt 
n and laid his head upoi;\\.\\e\Ao<;V, 
71.. It. 
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and a man in a mask cut off his head 
with one stroke. 

The bishop an<} Mr. Herbert, then txxk 
their master^s body and head, and laid 
them in a coffin, and buried them in St 
Creorge's chapel at Windsor, where seve- 
ral kings of England had been buried 
before. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

[From 164.9 to 1659.] 

As none of the people either in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, had expected 
King Charles would be put to death, 
you may suppose, my dear little Arthur, 
how angry many of them were when 
they heard what had happened. 

In Ireland, the Roman Cathohcs 
knew they should be treated worse by 
the Puritans, than they had been treated 
by the English governors, and the Eng- 
lish settlers expected to be no better 
used than the old Irish ; so they all made 
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ready to fight against the army of 
English parliament, if it should be 
to Ireland. 

In Scotland, those who had sold King 
Charles to the English parliament, were 
so ashamed of themselves, that they 
joined the other Scotch to choose Prince 
Charles, the son of the poor dead king, 
for their king ; and they got an army 
together to defend him and his friends. 

As for England, as it was here that 
the king had deceived the people, and 
gathered taxes unlawfully, and allowed 
his wife to interfere in religion and other 
matters, he had very few friends, and 
bis family had none at all. So the par- 
liament (or rather the part of it that 

nained after the king's death) chose 
a number of gentlemen to govern the 
kingdom, and called them 3 council of 
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itate ; and this council began to try to 
lettle all those things quietly that had 
)cen disturbed by the sad civil war. 

But the civil war in Ireland became 
o violent, that the council sent Oliver 
>omwell, who was the best general 
n England, to that country ; and he 
oon won a good many battles, and 
nade great part of the country sub- 
nit to the English. And he put his 
wn soldiers into the towns, to keep 
hem. As to the Irish who would have 
iken young King Charles's part, and 
'ere Roman Catholics, he sent them 
broad and treated many so hardly, that 
(ley were glad to get out of the country, 
o Cromwell made Ireland quiet by 
iree, and left General Ireton to take 
ire of it. 

While Cromwell was in Ireland, a 
:ry brave Scotchman, whose name was 
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Graham, Marquis of Montrose, had gone 
to Scotland with soldiers from Germany 
and France, partly, as he said, to punish 
those who had allowed Charles I. to be 
beheaded, and partly to try to make 
Prince Charles king. This brave gen* 
tleman, whose story you will love to re^d 
some day, was taken prisoner by the 
Scotch army. The officers behaved very 
ill, for they forgot his bravery, and the 
kindness he had always showed to every 
body when he was powerful. They foi^t 
that he thought he was doing his duty 
in fighting for his king, and they put 
him to death very cruelly. They tied 
him to a cart, and dragged him dis- 
gracefully to prison. They hanged 
him on a tall gallows, with a book, in 
which his life was written, tied to his 
neck ; then they cut off his head, and 
stuck it up over his prison door. 
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About a month after the Scotch had 
disgraced themselves by that cruel ac- 
tion, young Prince Charles, whom they 
called Charles 11,, arrived in Scotland. 
But he found that he was treated more 
like a prisoner than a king. The lords 
and generals of the Scotch army wanted 
him to be a presbyterian like them, and 
they made him go with the Scotch 
army into England, to try and force the 
English to agree in every thing with 
them, and to make him king. 

But Cromwell, who had returned 
from Ireland, collected a large array in 
England, with which he marched into 
Scotland, and finding that Charles 
meant to make war in England, he fol- 
lowed him back again with part of thq 
army, and left General Monk in Scot-r 
land with the rest. 

Cromwell found King Charles andhii 
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army at Worcester, and there he fought 
and won a great battle, in which a great 
many Scotch noblemen were killed, as 
well as several English gentlemen. 
Charles was obliged to run away and 
hide himself, and for this time gave up 
all hopes of being really King of Eng- 
land. 

You will like, I dare say, to hear how 
he contrived to escape from Cromwell, 
who would certainly have shut him up 
in prison if he had caught him. 

I must tell you that the English 
generals had promised a great deal of 
money to any body who would catch 
Charles, and bring him to them ; and 
they threatened to hang any body who 
helped the poor young prince in any 
way ; but there were some brave men 
and women too, who had pity on him, as 
you shall hear. 
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After the battle of Worcester, thei 
first place he got to was a farm called 
Boscobel, where some poor wood-cutters, 
of the name of Pendrell, took care of 
him, and gave him some of their owa 
clothes to wear, that the soldiers might, 
not 6nd out that he was the prince.. 
One evening, he was obHged to climb 
up into an oak tree, and sit all night; 
among the branches ; it was well for him 
that the leaves were thick, for he heard 
some soldiers who were looking for him 
say, as they passed under the tree, that 
they were sure he was some where 
thereabouts. 

At that time his poor feet were so 
hurt with going without shoes, that he 
was obhged to get on horseback to move 
to another place, where the good wood- 

B Iters still went with him. This time 
was hidden by a lady, who called him 



1 no ship ready to sail. Then he we 

a Colonel Windham's house, what 
^ -^ colonel, his mother, his wife, and 

servants, all knew him ; but not one 
he was there. At last, he got a ^ 
to take him at Shoreham, in Si 
after he had been in more danger sc 
times than I can tell you. He 
safely to France, and did not come 
to England for many years. 

While Cromwell was folk 
Charles to England, Creneral ] 
conquered the Scotch army, so 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, wc 
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But the parliament was obliged to 
attend to a war with the Dutch, who 
had behaved so vciy cruelly to some 
English people in India, that all Eng- 
land was eager to have them punished. 

Accordingly, the English and Dutch 
went to war, but tliey fought entirely on 
the sea. The Dutch had a very famous 
admiral named Van Tromp. The best 
English admiral was Blake, and these 
two brave men fought a great many 
battles. Van Tromp gained one or two 
victories ; but Blake beat him often, 
and at last, Van Tromp being killed, 
the Dutch were glad to make peace, and 
promised to punish all those persons 
who had behaved ill to the English in 
India, and to pay a great deal of money 
for the mischief they had done. 

About four years after the death of 
King Charles I., the officei's of the army 
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thought tlieiiiselves strong enougli 
govern the kingdom without the parlia- 
ment ; so one day, Cromtt-ell took a 
party of soldiers into the parliament 
house, and turned every body out, after 
abusing each of them heartily, and then 
locked up their doors. 

After this unlawful act, lie soon con- 
trived to get the army to call him the 
Protector of England, which was only 
another name for king, and from that 
time till his death, he governed England 
as if he had been a true king. 

He was very clever, and always chose 
the best generals and admirals, whenever 
he sent armies or fleets to fight. He 
knew how to find out the very best 
judges to take care of the laws, and the 
wisest and properest men to send to 
foreign countries, when messages ftt 
the good or the honour of England were 
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required. He rewarded those who 
served the country well, but he spent 
very little money on himself or his 
family. He heard that the Princess 
Elizabeth and the little Duke of 
Gloucester, were in want of money 
after they left England, and he said that 
it was not fit that the children of a man 
who had been King of England should 
want money; so he sent them some 
every year, that they might be properly 
brotight np. 

After such dreadful civil wars, as had 
made England unhappy during the reign 
of Charles I., tlie peace which was in 
the land after Cromwell was made Pro- 
tector, gave the people time to recover. 
Scotland was better governed than it 
had ever been before. Only poor Ire- 
land was kept quiet by such cruel means, 
as made every thing worse than before. 
_ TOI.. II. A ^^^ 
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In foreign countries, the name of 
England was feared more in CromwelFs 
time than it had ever been since the 
days of Henry V. And I must say of 
him» that he used his power well. 

He died when he had been Protector 
only six years. 

There were a number of very great 
men in the times of the civil wars. 
But I will only tell you of one« whom I 
have not named before. He was secre- 
tary to the parliament, and to Crom- 
well. But what we know him by, and 
love him for now, is his poetry. His 
name was John Milton ; and every Eng- 
lishman must be proud that he was bom 
in the same land, and speaks the same 
tongue, with John Milton. 
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[From 1659 lo 1685.] 



FTER Cromwell's death his friends 
Wished his son, Richard Cromwell, to be 
Protector of England. But Richard, 
who was a shy quiet man, did not like 
it, and after a very short tiial went 
home to his house in the country, and 
left the [jeople to do as they pleased 
about a Protector. 

But the people were tired of being 
governed by the army, even under such 
a wise and clever man as Cromwell, and 
they cliose to have a king and real 
parliament again. 
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Most men were glad to have bishops 
again, and to be allowed to have their 
own prayer books and their own music 
in church, instead of being forced to 
listen for hours together to sermons firom 
the Puritans, who called all pleasant 
things sin, and grudged even little chil- 
dren their play hours. 

But the really wise people of all kinds, 
the English Protestants, the Puritans, 
and the Roman Catholics, had another 
reason for being glad the king was come 
home. I will try to explain this reason. 
You have read that whenever there was 
any dispute about who should be king) 
there was always a war of some kind, 
and generally the worst of all, a civil war. 
Now, if the people had to choose who 
should be their new king every time an 
old one dies, so many men would wish to 
be kings, that there would be disputes, 
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and then perhaps war; and while the wai 
was going on there would be nobody to^ 
see that the laws were obeyed, and alll 
the mischief would happen that comes i^l 
civil wars. 

Now in England, it is settled thsCi 
when a king dies his son shall be kingJ 
next ; or if he has no son, that his nearesi^i 
relation shall be king or queen. Yoir 
remember that after Edward Vl., 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, were queens^ 
and then tlicir cousin, James Stuart, was 
king. This rule prevents all disputes, 
■Mid keeps the kingdom quiet. 'U 

■ "^ After Oliver Cromwell died, the wisest •! 
(woplc were afraid there would be waPT 
before another protector could be chosen,f,l 
so they agreed to have Charles, the son oM 
Charles I., for their king, and to get hiinn 
to promise not to break the laws, or to J 
c)iti)rL'Ss the people; and they llioiightJ'! 
n'3 J 
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tbqr would watch him, to prevent his 
doing wrong to the country, and tbej 
hoped he might have a son to be king 
quietly after him. 

General Monk, who had the care of 
all Scotland in Cromwell's time, was the 
person who contrived all the plans dx 
bringing Charles II. to England. It was 
done very quietly. An En^sh fleet 
went to ScheveUng, in Hdland, where 
Charles got on board and landed at 
Dover ; in a very short time he arrived 
in London, along with General Monk, on 
his birth-day, the S9th of May, and 
En^and has never been without a king 
or queen since. 

Charles was a merry, cheerful man, 
and very good natured. He was fond 
of balls, and plays, and masques, and 
nobody could have thought that Eng- 
land was the same place, who had only 
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eeen it hi Cromwell's time. Then people 
wore plain black or brown clothes, stiff 
starched cravats or small collars, their 
hair combed straight down, and they all 
looked as grave as if they were walking 
to a funeral. 

But when Charles came, the ladiei 
and gentlemen put on gay-coloured 
silk and satin coats ; they wore ribbons 
and feathers, and long curly wigs, and. 
danced and sang as if they were at a 
vedding. 
^^. However, while Charles and the young 
Hsen were so gay, there were a few old 
wise lawyers, and clei^men, and admi- 
rals, and generals, who managed the 
laws and other business very well, 
although there were a good many people 
who were sadly vexed to see a king 
I in England. 
TThe king soon married Princess Ca- 
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therine of Portugal, and her father gave 
her the island of Bomliay, in the East 
Indies, as a wedding gift. It was almost 
the first place the English had in India, 
and now we have gained all that large 
country, which is larger than England, 
and France, and Portugal, all put 
together. 

While Charles II. was king, there was 
a war with Holland, and another short 
one with France. Our battles with 
Holland were chiefly fought at sea ; one 
of our best admirals was James, Duke 
of York, the king's brother, who beat 
the Dutch admirals, Opdam, and the son 
of the famous Van Tromp. In another 
great battle, which lasted four days. 
General Monk, whom the king had 
made Lord Albemarle, beat the great 
Admiral de Ruyter, and other English 
"leers took several good towns which 
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the Dutch had built in North America, 
especially New York. 

Pleased with these victories, the king 
grew careless, and forgot to have the 
Dutch fleets properly watched, so one of 
them sailed into the river Medway, and 
burnt a number of English ships at 
Chatham, and did more mischief by 
landing at different places, and burning 
ships and houses, than had ever been 
done in the same way since the days of 
the old Danes. 

This was near the end of the war^ 
The English, Dutch, and French, were 
equally glad to make peace. . 

The plague now broke out, first in Hol-i 
land, then in England. Hundreds of peo^ 
pie died every day, and it seemed shock-t 
ing to be killing more men when so many 
were dying of that dreadful disorder. 

Often when people did not know they 



>^l well, and merry, and in a minute he^ 

feel sick, and die before he coul 
home. Sometimes every body in a 
would die, and then the grave d 
had to go and get the dead out i 
house, and put them in a cart at 
and carry them to a place near Lc 
where a great grave was dug, so bi 
many hundred people were buried 
together. Sometimes a poor n 
would follow the dead cart crjrin 
cause all her children were in it, ai 
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hahy caught ihe plague. The mother 
sent all her other children and her ser- 
vants, and every body else into tlie coun- 
try, and stayed by herself with the baby 
and nursed him, and would not fear the 
plague while she was watching her sick 
child; and it pleased God to save her 
and the child too, I have read what he 
says of his dear mother's love to him, in 
a book he wrote when he was an oldish 
man ; and I think that the love he always 
kept for his mother, and the remem- 
brance of her kindness, made him a good 
man all his life. 

This sad plague was put an end to by 
a dreadful fire, which burned down a 
great part of London. It lasted for three 
days ; and though every body tried to put 
an 6»d to it, it still burned on, for there 
was a strong wind, which blew the flames 
from one house to another. At that 
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time the streets were very narrow, and 
most of the houses were built of wood, 
so no wonder they burned fiercely. 

But good rose from this evil; when 
London was built again the streets were 
made wider, and the houses were built 
of brick and stone, so they were not so 
apt to burn, and they could be kept 
cleaner ; and as the plague seldom comes 
to clean places, it has never been in 
London since the fire. 

But now we must think about the 
king. Though he was a very merry 
man, he was far from being a good one. 
In the first part of his reign he listened to 
good advice, especially that given to him 
by Lord Clarendon, who had staid with 
him all the time he was unhappy and 
poor, and while he was forced to live out 
of England. But it was not long before 
he neglected all the good and old friends 
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of his father or of the people, and began 
to keep company witli a luimljer of gay 
men, who were always hiiighing and 
making jokes when they were seen; but 
ihey gave tlie king bad advice in secret, 
and when they were trusted by him 
they behaved so ill to tlie people, that if 
it had not been for fear of another civil 
war, they would have tried to send 
Charles out of England again. ) 

The Duke of Lauderdale, one of 
Charles's greatest friends, was sent to 
Scotland to govern it for Charles. Per* 
haps there never was so cruel and 
wicked a governor any where before* 
He ordered every body to use the Eng't 
lish prayer book, and to leave oil' thei» 
own ways of worshipping God, and tA 
change their prayers. And when he 
found any persons who did nut, he had 
them shot or hanged at their own doorsri 
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and what was worse, if any body would 
not tell where the people he wanted to 
shoot or to hang, were to be found, he 
would put them in prison, or torture 
them by putting their I^s in woodeo 
cases, and then hammering them so 
tight that the bones were broken ; and 
this he did to children for saving their 
fathers and mothers, or to grown people 
for saving their children, or brothers or 
sisters. I am sorry to say that a Scotch- 
man, Lord Dundee, was his helper in 
all this wickedness. 

Scotland was, therefore, very mise- 
rable under Charles, and you will read 
in larger histories, that the Scotch re- 
belled and fought against the king. But 
I cannot blame them when they were so 
ill used. 

Ireland was treated, if possible, worse ; 
and as to England, several parts were 
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ready to rebel, especially when it came ] 
to be known that Charles and his four 
chief friends were so mean as to take 
money from the King of France to pay 
Charles for letting him conquer several ' 
other countries that England onglit to 
have saved from him. 

The king's brother, James, Duke of j 
York, was known to approve of all the j 
king's cniel and wicked actions. So 
that the English people found, after alt 
they had suflered in hopes of getting 
back their freedom, that Charles II. i 
wished as much to take it away as hid I 
father and grandfather did. 

I do not wonder, therefore, that soma I 
wise, and good, and clever men, who 
loved our dear England as tliey ought t(f 
do, met together to talk about the best 
means of having proper pailiamcnta < 
again, and preventing the eriic! king , 
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from treating England, Scotland, a 
Ireland so harshly. 

One of these good men was Willis 
Lord Russell; and another was Alg 
non Sidney. The king and his wid 
friends found out that they were o 
sidering how to save the country fir 
the bad government of Charles s 
James. They took Lord Russell fl 
Algernon Sidney, and put them in pris 
and shortly afler condemned them 
have their heads cut off. 

Lord Russell's wife was one of 
best women I ever read about, i 
went and knelt down at Charles's feel 
beg him to spare her husband. { 
even tried to save him by offering 
great deal of money to the greedy ki 
but he would not save Lord RusseU, i 
when she found her dear husband n 
die, she attended him like his servi 
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she wrote for him like a clerk, slie cnm- 
forted him as none but a good wife can 
comfort a gieat man in his misfortiTncs ; 
and after his death she brought up his 
children to know his goodness and try to 
he like him. And that particular family 
of Rnssell is even now one of those which 
the people of England love. The mai 
who attended most to Lord and Lady 
Russell at that sad time was Bisliop 
Burnet, who has written a true history 
[of those things. He tells us that after 
iLord Russell had taken leave of his wife 
feie said " the bitterness of death is past." 
■jord Cavendish, a friend of Lord Rus- 
wU's, offered to save him by changing 
Hdthes with him, but Lord Russell 
Hfused, lest his friend should be punished 
^H- saving him. He behaved as an 
^HgUshman ought to do at his death, 
^Bli courage, with gentleness to those 
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people who were with him, even the \ 
who was to cut off his head, and ip 
meekness and piety to God. 

Algernon Sidney was the next 
tuous man put to death by King Cha] 
and after him a great many gentlen 
who were either his friends or I 
Russell's. In Scotland, Mr. BaiUie, 
of the gentlemen Charles chose to I: 
killed, was so very ill, that, as 
cruel judges thought he could not 
another day, they had his head cut 
the very night the king's order was ^ 

These were almost the last cri 
Charles had time to commit. He 
suddenly ; disliked by most of his pa 
and that by his own fault. As I 
you they were ready to love him ¥ 
he first came to be king ; but his ea 
vagance and harshness soon chai 
their love into dislike. 
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[From 168S to 168S.] 

The reign of James II. was a very 
short one, but many things were done in 
it which we must remember. You know 
that he was the son of King Charles I. 
who sent him to his mother in France to 
be taken care of during the civil war. 
This was bad for James, who was taught 
in France to be a Roman Catholic, to 
hate the English parliaments, and to 
think that kings might do as they chose, 
and change the religion of the country 
Ihcy governed, or take money, or pul 
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men in prison, without thinking whether 
it was ju>t or unjust. 

James married first, a daughter of that 
Lord Clarendon who would have given 
good advice to Charles II. as I told you ; 
but neither Charles nor James would 
listen to him. James had two daughters 
when he came to be king; they were 
both married; the eldest to William, 
Prince of Orange, who was the king's 
nephew; and the second, to Prince 
Geoige of Denmark. You will heai* 
more of both these ladies by and bye. 
King James's second wife was an Ita- 
lian lady, a princess of Modena, a Roman 
Catholic, proud and ill tempered, and 
disliked by the English. 

Before James had been king a year, 
the Duke of Monmouth, a young prince 
who was his nephew, landed in England 
with a small army, in hopes the people 
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would make him king instead of James. 
But King James's soldiers soon put aD 
end to Monmouth's army, and the young 
prince was sent to London, where hig 
head was cut off. 

The commander of the king's array 
at the place where Monmouth's army 
was destroyed, was Colonel Kirke, and 
the chief judge there was Judge Jeffries. 
These two men, by the king's orders, 
committed the greatest cruelties; they 
hung some men on the different church 
steeples ; some they cut to pieces before 
they were quite dead. A kind and cha- 
i-itable old lady, Mrs. Gaunt, was burnt 
alive for trying to save a poor soldier ; 
and another, named Lady Lisle, was 
put to death for the same reason. In 
short. King James soon shewed that be 
■ws as cruet and wicked as any king that ■ 
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erar KKTwd IB mT countiy, and the 
fiN^Ae bc^FU to fajEte him. 

Tlie nest tliiwss that made the Eng- 
fish peofAr visii to get rid of James as 
a kiz^. were his tiriog to govern without 
a paifiaiBent: his shewii^ openlj that 
he and his wife were Roman CathoUcd; 
and his patting six Ei^lish bishops hi 
prison because ther Fentured to beg him 
to gorem better, and particuhuiy not to 
trauhle the rdigion of the country. 

The king ordered the bishops to be tried 
in hopes that the judges would condemn 
them to death ; but the jury (which is, 
you know, made up of twelve or more 
men, appointed to help the judge to find 
out the truth) said that the bishops 
were not guilty of any thing for which 
the king could punish them ; and as soon 
as the people heard this, all those who 
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were in the street waiting to hear what 
the judges would say, set up siicli a shout 
for joy that the king heard it, and knew 
hy it that the people were determined 
he should not long be king. 

Instead of beginning a civil war how- 
ever, a number of the wisest and best 
English noblemen sent messages to Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, who had married 
King James's eldest daughter, Mary, and 
invited him to come and be king of 
England, and bring Mary to be Queen. 

They chose this king and queen be- 

Kause they were good protestants, and 

lie nearest relations to the king ; so 

\at nobody could pretend to have a 

Itter right to he king of England. Then . 

■illiam was a very brave prince, and 

I defended his own country against 

Imd man, Louis XIV., King of 

lure, who called himself great only 
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because he had done a great deal of 
mischief. 

And besides all this, William agreed 
to govern always by means of the par- 
liament; to do equal justice to all hti 
subjects; to listen to their complaints; 
and never to let the Pope have any thing 
to do with the government of England. 

When these things were agi^eed to^ 
WiUiam came over to England with a 
great many ships, and a large army, and 
began to march from Torbay, where he 
landed, to London. In a few days the 
gentlemen and people, and most of the 
noblemen of England joined him. Even 
the king's second daughter, the Princess 
Anne, with her husband, Prince G^i^ 
of Denmark, left King James, who 
found that he had hardly one friend in 
the world, no, not even his own children. 

The queen was hated even more than 
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the king, so slie made haste to run away, 
and the king put her and a little baby 
boy that they liad, into the care of a 
kind French nobleman, named Lauzun, 
who carried them to France, where 
King Louis received them kindly. 

King James staid a few days longer 
in England, in hopes to find some frienda. 
But he had behaved too ill : no Engf 
lishman would take his part. So iq 
three years from the time lie became 
king of England, he was obliged to leare 
it for ever, and William, Prince of 
Orange, was made king by the whotc 
people. jf 
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^ It was sometime before -the.jpt 
ment could settl^^ exactl]r» maiijrieC 
things that had been so wrong n 
James II. was king; and before m 
body would agree how much moak 
give the king to spend upon the sole 
and sailors he might want in wai 
well as upon judges and other pen 
whose duty it was to help the kin{ 
govern in peace as well as war. 
Besides this, a great many pec^l 
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Scotland liked James well enough to 
wish him to be their king stiU, because 
his grandfather came from Scotland^ 
and there were great disputes about^ 
allowing William to be king there. 
That Lord Dundee who behaved sa 
cruelly to the people in the time of 
Charles JI. began a civil war against th^ 
new king ; but he was killed at th^ 
battle of Killecrankie, in the Highlands 
of Scotland : and, after a great deal of 
difficulty, William was declared King rf 
Scotland. The best thing he did for 
that country was to allow the people to 
worship God as they pleased, without 
using the English prayer book, and 
without having any bishops among theif 
clergymen. 

But William iiad more trouble with 
land, as you shall read. When King 

imes ran away from England, he weut 
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to France, wliere his queen and little 
Bon were already. Louis, King of France, 
who hated King William, because he 
had always defended the countries and 
the people that Louis wanted to oppress, 
gave King James a good deal of money, 
and many soldiers, and ships, to carry 
them to Ireland, where he landed with 
them, and where most of the Irish under 
Lord Tyrconel joined him, as well as many 
of the old English settlers, who were all 
Roman Catholics, and who did not wish 
for a protestant king. 

As soon as King William had settled 
the government in England, he went to 
Ireland, where he found all the country 
distressed with civil war. King James 
with his army, mixed of French, Irish, 
and English, was on one side of a rivef 
called the Boyne ; and there King Wil- 
liam attacked his army, and heat it; 
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tvhile James and his French guards stood 
upon a hill looking on at the battle, half 
the day, and then, seeing that King 
William was likely to gain the victory, 
he ran away. 

After this. King James had no hope 
of gaining any thing by fighting in Ire- 
land ; but Ireland itself was much worse 
for a long while, for the war begun there 
at that time. 

Most of the protestants who wished 
to have King William for their king, 
began to call themselves Orange men, ■ 
because William was Prince of Orange, I 
and they have been always trying to get I 
the rest of the Irish to turn protestants, I 
and call themselves Orange men too ; I 
and even now they have not done dis- I 
puting; but I hope by the time my Jittle J 
friend, Arthur, is grown up, that all the *I 
Irish will I>e friends, and live in peace. 1 
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Ik iff iAsm£U to tUdk thai thou^ it is 
a«acL5 «K knidRd and fifty years since 
biifidfae of tke Boyne, poor Ireland 
dLwws Wea aahapiiy all that time. 
SioKcaias one sHfa;»saiiietiiDes the other, 
oa^6ie«9a crael and nevo^eful; and un- 
aapgdcn cK y«it Batdr, it was hardlj 
pMeibfe w saake tUi^ better, because 
tOBflce ansK tvo separate partiaments, one 
in IpgfeiHfcf, the other in England; so 
one did» the other undid, and the 
anete BBade worse. But now 
taBen? is ooe parliament for both coun- 
trtes^ the ptev>pte in England begin to 
UQder$t;uKi Ireland, and to love the 
Irish {%eopk ior manr good qualities, and 
to be sorry tor the wrong things that 
have been done there, and in a little 
time I am sure the English will help the 
Irish to be better, and happier, than they 
have been vet. 
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While King William was busy in Ire- 
land, Queen Mary governed in England, 
and by her gentle and kind behaviour to 
every body, gained the love of the people ; 
so that they were glad to have her 
continue to govern, when William was 
obliged to go to Holland, to carry on 
the war which had been begun by seve- 
ral countries, as well as England, against 
that proud and ambitious King, Louis 
XIV. of France. He was one of those 
strange men who fancy that they are 
bom better than others, and that people 
have nothing to do but to obey them, and 
that every man and every country must 
be wicked that docs not do exactly as 
they choose in every thing, even in the 

ray of worshipping God. 
Now Ring William knew that kings 
arc only to be better loved and obeyed 
than other men, when they obey God 
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themsdTes^ and lore mercy, and do right 
justice to their subjects ; and that men 
and countries hare a right to be free, and 
to worship GM as they please : and it 
was because King William knew this, 
that the English chose him to be king 
when they sent away James II. because 
he wished to be like Louis XIV. in most 
thiogs. 

The war the French king had begun, 
went on for a good many years. Twice 
Louis and James II. sent people to 
England to murder King WiUiam, but 
they were found out, and punished ; and 
the people in England were so angry at 
such wicked plans, that they gave Wil- 
liam more money to pay soldiers and 
sailors for the war, than they had ever 
given to any king before. 

Our king used to go every spring, as 
long as the war lasted, to fight the 
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French on the borders of France, and 
he came home in the autumn to sed 
what had been done in England while 
he was away, 

The bravest admiral in these times; 
was Admiral Russel, who beat the 
French ships whenever he could find 
them, and who fought a very famous 
battle against the French Admiral Tour- 
ville, about which the English sailors 
sing some fine songs even now. 

King WiUiam himself was so brave 
and skilful in war, that he overcame the 
best French generals, and kept King 
Louis's lai^e armies from getting any 
advantage for many years, till at last 
Louis was tired of war, and was glad to 
make peace. So he sent his ambassa- 
dors to a place called Ryswick, ill 
Holland, where King William had a 
country house, and promised to give 
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back all the places he bad taken from 
his Deighbours during the war, provided 
he might have peace. 

But in the midst of the war, when 
every thing seemed to be going on well, 
a great misfortune happened to both the 
king and people of England. Good 
Queen Mary died of the small-pox when 
she had been queen only six years. She 
was a very good and clever woman. 
She was not only a good wife to the 
king, but his best friend ; end he trusted 
her, and took her advice in every thing. 
She was a true Protestant, and very 
religious, which made her particularly 
fit to be Queen of England. She was 
a cheerful good-tempered woman, which 
made the people love her; and the 
ladies who lived at her court, were good 
wives and mothers, and spent part of 
their time in useful work and reading, 

! 
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like the queen, instead of being always 
at plays, or gaming, or dressing, as theyf 
used to he in the time of Charles and 
James. 

King William lived seven years afteii 
the qneen died. He was killed by a( 
fall from his horse near Hampton Court.' 

He was not near so pleasant and 
cheerful as Queen Mary. But he was 
the very best king for England that we 
could have found at that time. 

He was a very religions man, and he 
knew his duty, and loved to do it, both 
in England, where the people chose him 
for their king, and in Holland his own 
country. ' 

I must write down a few of the thing* 
that he did for England ; perhaps yoii 
will not quite understand how right they 
were, till you are older, but it is proper 
that you should remember them. 
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A law was made that no man 
woman should ever be king or queen of 
England, but a protestant. 

It was settled that there should be a 
new parliament very often, and that no 
year should pass without the meeting of 
a parliament. 

The old money that had been used in 
England was so worn out, and there waa 
so much bad among it, that the king 
ordered it to be coined, or made over 
again, of a proper size and weight, so 
that people might buy and sell with it 
conveniently. 

A number of merchants agreed to call 
themselves the East India Company, 
and to pay a tax to the king and par- 
liament, if the king would protect them, 
and not allow any nation with whidi 
England was at war, to hurt or destroy 
the towns in India where they had their 
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trade, or their ships when they wered I 
carrying goods from place to placetr I 
There was a small company of this kind 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, but the new 
one in William's was of more use to the 
country, as well as to the merchants. 

We call the East India trade, not only ^ 
the trade in things from India itself, such 
as pepper, cotton, muslin, diamonds, and 
other things that come from that country, 
but the trade in tea, and silk, and nan- 
keen, and ivory, from China ; and ia 
spice of many kinds from the Spice 
Islands ; and cinnamon, and gold, and 
precious stones, and many kinds of medi- 
cine from Ceylon. And all this trade 
came to be very great in King Wil- 
liam's reign. 

The reign of King William will always 

thought of gratefully by good Eng- 
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QUEEN ANNE. 



IFrom 1702 to 171*,] 



The Princess Anne, who was thfl 
second daughter of King James II., and 
sister to King William's wife Blary, 
became Queen of England when King 
William died, because she had been 
bronght up a protestant ; while her little 
brother was taught to be a Roman Ca- 
tholic ; so that by law he could never be 
king of England. He is commonly 
called the Pretender, and he and his 
sons of^en gave trouble in England, as 
you will read by and bye. 

The first ten years of Queen Anne's 
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ragn was verj glorious; but the last 
part of h» life was much troubled by the 
quarrek of some of the great men who 
wished to be her favorites, and to direct 
her affairs. 

We will begin her history, however, 
with the most useful thing that was done 
in her reign ; and that is, the union of 
Scotland with England. 

You know that when Queen Elizabeth 
died, her cousin, James king of Scotland, 
became king of England, so both coun- 
tries had one king ; but, as they had 
separate parliaments, and different min- 
isters, and a different religion, they were 
always quarrelling, and many disputes, 
and even battles, took place, which were 
as bad as civil wars. These disputes 
were often on account of religion, be- 
cause the English parliament, with the 
kings at their head, wanted to force the 
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Scotch to worship God in the same way, 
using the same words with the English. 
This was very unjust ; so a great many 
Scotchmen joined together, and made a 
COVENANT, or agreement, to preserve 
their own way of worship, even if they 
should be obliged to fight for it. 

I told you that in William's reign it 
was wisely settled by law, that the 
Scotch should do as they chose about 
their religion ; and that wise king saw 
that it would be better for both nations 
if they could be so united as to have but 
one parhament, and really but one law ; 
and if he had lived longer, he meant to 
make this union. 

After his death, Queen Anne and her 
friends were wise enough to desire the 
same thing; but it was several years 
before the Scotch people would agree to 
iL .At last, however, it was settled ; 
U 3 
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Ind now the Scotch must wonder that 
they ever thought it a bad thing. Since 

fthat time, they have been equal in every 
thing with England. They keep their 
own religion and laws, as well as the 
English; and when new laws are made, 
they are contrived to be fit for both 
countries ; or, if they will not suit one, 
tlien the i)eople in that one are excu- 
sed from obeying them ■ because, as there 
are plenty of Scotch lords and gentle- 
men, as well as English, in the parlia- 
ment, they are always ready to take care J 
of their own country, which is right. 

Although Queen Anne and her mini^ 
ters were busy about this union of ScoB 
land with England, they were obligl 
to attend to what the French, 
their ambitious king, Louis XIV., 
about. They had begun to attackl 

Protestants agam, m ^q tft^tiv 
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before King William died, that there was 
iikely to be a war ; and now he was 
dead, Louis thought there was no coun- 
try in Europe strong enough, or with a 
good soldier enough, to fight him, or 
prevent his conquering as many coun- 
tries as he pleased. But he was mista- 
ken. The English, iu Queen Anne's 
time, were as much determined to pre- 
vent King Louis from oppressing the 
Protestants as William had been ; and 
the great Duke of Marlborough had seen 
enough of King William's manner of ma- 
naging an army, to become a great 
general himself. Indeed, King William 
gave him the command of the whole 
army in the last year of his life, when 
he was too ill to command it himself. 
We had a great many fine ships too, and 
Queen Anne's husband. Prince George 
of Denmark, was admiral. So ■««. 
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Irere quite ready for war against King 
and the people and parliament 
rere ready to give the queen all the 
tooney she wanted to pay the soldieUl 
nd sailors. 

' Besides this, the Dutch were glad to 

I Hight on our side, as well as some of the 

■«(irinces in Germany, and one of them, 

l-*alled Prince Eugene, who was Queen 

■Anne's cousin, was almost as good a 

■Igeneral as the Duke of Marlborough. 

When Anne had been Queen about 

wo years, tlie gi-eatest battle that had 

iJever been heard of, was fought at a 

[dace called Hochstet, near the village 

? Blenheim, in Germany, between the 

IriGnglish and French. 

'I' The English had the Dutch, and a 

very few Germans with them, their 

generals were Marlborough and Prince 

_:tEugene. The French had a good many 
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Germans and Spaniards, and Italians 
with them ; their generals were Marsin, 
Tallard, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

The English had to march through a 
little brook to attack the P'rench, who 
stood very steady for a little while ; but 
so many were killed, that the rest began 
to run away. Some were drowned in 
the great river Danube, which was very 
near them, and a great many were taken 
prisoners, with their general, Tallard, 
amongst them. The fighting lasted six 
hours on a very hot day. A cannon ball 
very nearly hit the Duke of Marlborough 
just as the fight began ; it struck the 
earth so close to him, that the cloud of 
dust it sent up, hid him for some minutes 
from the sight of the peoplu about him. 
The English and Dutch took all the 
guns, and money, and food of the French 
army,, besides a very great number of 
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prisoners. There were more than 
twenty-five thousand French killed, and 
a great many wounded ; and about half 
as many English and Dutch. 

So you see that whichever side wins 
in a great battle, there is sure to be mi- 
sery for a great many families on both, 
who have to grieve for their fathers, and 
sons, and brothers, killed or hurt. 

This was a good battle, however, for 
it saved many countries from the cruel 
government which Louis XIV. set up 
wherever he conquered. 

Nearly about the same time with the 
battle of Blenheim, a place called Gib- 
raltar was taken by the English Admiral 
Rook, which is of great use to England. 

If you look at the map of Europe, you 
will see that where the Mediterranean 
Sea joins the great Atlantic Ocean, Gib- 
raltar is placed. Now all captains of 
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ships who want to go into the Mediter- 
ranean must pass that way. Yon would 
be surprised if you could see the number 
of all sizes of ships that pass there every 
day. They fetch figs, and currants, and 
silk, and fine wool, and shawls, and vel- 
vets, and wine, and oil, and a great 
many other useful things from the Me- 
diterranean ; and whoever Gibraltar be- 
longs to, can stop the ships going in and 
out. So the English were very glad 
that Admiral Rook took Gibraltar for 
Queen Anne. 

At last, after Marlborough had gained 
several other battles, peace was made 
with the French at a place called 
Utrecht, and Queen Anne died th« 
very next year. 

Queen Anne was a kind and 
natured woman, not very clever. She 
was rather lazy, and allowed the Duchess 
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[From 1714 to 1727.] 

^iGeokge the First was both king of \ 
' "England, and Elector of Hanover, in 
Germany. And, as it was settled in 
King William's reign, that nobody but a 
protestant could be king of England, he 
was sent for and made king, rather than 
the son of James 11., who was a Roman 
Catholic. 

But a great many people in Scotland I 
wished to have a king of the old Scotch 
family of Stuart again ; so they encou- 
raged young James Stuart, that is, the 
Pretender, whom they called King 
. VOL. II. X 
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James, to come to Scotland, and promisi 
they would collect men and money 
enough to make an army, and buy guns 
and every thing fit for soldiers, and 
inarch into England, and make him king 
instead of George I. From this time 
all those who took the part of the 
Pretender against George, wei'e called 
Jacobites, from Jacobus, the Latin for 
the Pretender's name, James. 

James's chief friend in Scotland was 
Lord Mar, and he was in hopes that 8 
great many English gentlemen would 
join him, and send money from England, 
and get another army ready tbere to help 
him. 

1 Bat the Pretender and his friends 
were disappointed. They lost a great 
many men in battle at the Sheriff-muir, 
near Dunblane, in Perthshire. Their 
best army was quite beaten at Preston 
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in Lancashire, and the Pretender waa. 
obliged to get away as fast as he couM to 
France again. 

I wish King George had forgiven both 
the Jacobite officers and men. whd 
thonght they were doing right in fighf 
ing for the son of their old king : bul 
he would not ; and besides putting to 
death a great many common soldiefi 
and gentlemen, he ordered six lords to 
have their heads cut off. One of them 
escaped however, and three were after- 
wards pardoned. Lord Nithisdale, who 
escaped, was saved by the kindness and 
courage of his wife. She had tried by 
every means to prevail upon the king to 
pardon him, hut he would not ; however, 
she had leave to visit him in prison. 
She went, you may be sure, often, and 
she took a friend with her, whom she 
called her maid, till she had used the 
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jailors to see two people go in and out. 
Then she made her friend put on double 
clothes one day, and as soon as she got 
into Lord Nithisdale's room, half those 
dothes were taken off, and he was 
dressed in them, and so they managed 
that he should go out with one of the 
ladies, who pretended that her compa- 
nion had so bad a tooth-ache that she 
could not speak. Lady Nithisdale had 
a coach waiting at the prison door, and 
they went to a safe . place where her 
husband was hidden till he could get to 
France. 

And this was the end of the civil war 
begun in Scotland for the sake of the 
Pretender. Although his friends often 
tried to begin one again, they always 
failed, while George I. was king. 

The King of Spain also tried to assist 
the Pretender, but he could only make 
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war with England by sea, and his ships 
were always beaten, and so he made 
peace. 

George I. died while he was visiting 
his own country of Hanover, after he 
had been King of England thirteen 
years. He was a brave and prudent 
man, but he was too old, when he came 
to be King of England, to learn English, 
or to behave quite like an Knglishman^^; 
however, uj)on the whole, he was »" 
useful king. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

GEORGE II. 

[Frowi 1727 to 1761.] 

The reign of G^rge II. was dis- 
turbed both bj foreign and civil war, 
and by some disputes with his family at 
home. 

His eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
married a German princess, and they 
both lived in London, but they were 
discontented with the money the king 
gave them to spend, so they quarrelled 
with him, and he ordered them to go 
and live at Kew, and would not do any 
thing kind or goodnatured for them. 
There their children were born, one of 
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whom was afterwards King George III., 
but the Prince of Wales, whose name 
was Frederick, died before his father. 

I will now tell you about King George's 
foreign wars, and keep the story of the 
civil war to the last for you, because you 
wilt like it best I think. 

Vou know that the Spaniards had 
built a great many towns in South 
America; and after they had got pos- 
session of the country and killed most of 
the people, they took all the gold and 
silver that is found in the earth there 
for themselves. They were therefore 
obliged to have a great many ships to 
fetch it, and brave soldiers and sailors to 
guard it as it crossed the seas, and so 
Spain got more gold and silver than aa^ I 
other country. 

But other countries wished for some I 
of the useful things from South America 
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I too ; and some English merchants wished 
very much to have several kinds of wood, 
which are useful for dying cloth, and 
wool, and other things, of different 
colours ; but the Spaniards attacked 
them and killed them for trying to cut 
the wood, and behaved in other respects 
very ill, so England went to war with 
Spain. 

The war was mostly by sea, and in 
the course of it the Spaniards were 
beaten, first, by Admiral Vernon, and 
then by Admirals Hawke, Rowley, War- 

[' '^^en, and particularly Anson, though they 

I '*ione of them did all they hoped to do. 

I'''' Another admiral was very unfortii- i 
He had to fight a great many J 
"'ships in the IMediterranean sea, and be-l 
cause he did not do all that the peopl^l 
of England desired him to do, he wafl 

fc'flhot when he came to England. HjH 
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name was Byng. I do not admire thif 
admiral, but I think he was not justly 
treated. 

Besides the Spaniards, George II. wa» 
at war with the French and Bavarians. 
The Prince of Bavaria tried to mak? 
himself Emperor of Germany, and King 
of Hungary, in the room of the lawful 
Queen, Maria Theresa, and her son, who 
was an infant. The English and Dutch 
took Maria Theresa's part, the French 
took that of the Prince of Bavaria, and 
there was a very fierce war on that 
account, in which the English gained 
some battles, and lost some others, an 
account of which would be very tiresoute 
to you, I am sure, 

Though upon the whole the French 
had rather the best of the war 
£ui'ope. Lord Clive, who had an army 
English in the East Indies to take 
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care of our merchants and our towns 
there, beat the French General, Latly, 
who had the care of all the French 
inerchants and their towns and goods. 
Indeed, he beat General Lally so, that 
the French have never had more than 
bne or two small towns in that part of 
the world since. 

If you look at the map of tlie world 
in this place, my dear little Arthur, jou 
'will wonder that two countries in Eu- 
rope, so close together as England and 
France, should think of sending their 
'Soldiers and sailors so far off as India, 
'to fight their battles ; but you will 
'wonder still more when you learn, that. 
not content wilh this, they sent other 
'fleets and armies to North America, 
'where they fought till the English con- 
'■^uered the greatest part of all the coun- 
■■'try that the French ever had in that 
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part of the world. But the greatest 
victory we gained there was the battle 
of Quebec, where our brave and good 
General \Volf was killed. Some day 
you will read his life, and then you will 
wish that all English soldiers could be 
like him. 

We will now think about the civil 
war in King George IL's reign. You 
remember that in his father's time the 
Pretender, whom the Scotch call James 
VIII., came from France to Scotland^ 
and thought he could get the kingdom 
for himself, but he was soon obliged to 
go back again. 

After that, he went and lived in Italy, 
and married a Princess of Poland, and 
had two sons. The eldest of these was 
a fine brave young man, the youngest 
became a clergyman, and the Pope made 
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iim a Cardinal; his name was Henry. 
The eldest, Charles Edward, who was 
illed the young chevalier in Scot- 
land, and in England, the young Pre- 
mder, thought lie would try once more 
to get the kingdom of England from the 
Protestant King, and make all the 
people Catholics again ; so in spite of 
the good advice of his true friends, he 
would go from Italy, first to France, and 
then to Scotland, to make war agaiDst 
King George. 

The Ring of France lent him a. ship, 
and a few men and officers, and gave 
him a little money, for this purpose; 
and the young prince landed in Scotland 
among the highlands, where people were 
still fond of his family. In a very short 
time, the highland chiefs, who had great 
power over the poor people, gathered 
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a great army, and marched to Edin- 
Iturgh, which you know, is the capital of 
Scotland. 

There he had his father proclaimed 
King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and gave titles of Dukes and Lords, to 
the gentlemen who came to fight for him, 
and pretended to be the real Prince of 
Wales. And he lived in the old palace 
of the Scotch kings, called Holyrood 
House, and there he gave balls and 
concerts to the Scotch ladies, and they 
all fancied themselves sure that Charles 
Edward would be their king instead o£ 
George. 

At first he gained two or three vic- 
tories, the chief of which was at Preston 
Pans, near Edinburgh ; and then he 
marched into England, where but few 
English gentlemen joined him, and when 
he got as far as Derby, he found that he 
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had better go back to Scotland, for the* 
English would have nothing to do ivith 
him. On his way the English army, 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was King George's son, caught and 
beat part of his army, and took many 
prisoners. 

From this time the French and Scotch 
officers of the Pretender quarrelled con- 
stantly, and the Highland chiefs became 
jealous of the other generals, and every 
thing began to be unfortunate for that 
unhappy prince. He lost battle after 
battle, till at Culloden his whole army 
was destroyed, many officers were taken 
prisoners, and he himself was obliged to 
make his escape and hide himself till he 
could get back to Italy. 

Sometimes the young prince was obliged 
to go many days without any food but wild 
f>erries in the woods, and to sleep in 
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caves, or on the open ground. Some- 
times he lay in bed, pretending to be a 
sick man, while the Duke of Cumber- 
land's soldiers were hunting for them, 
and he could hear them talking of him. 
Once he escaped from a great danger by 
being dressed in women's clothes, and 
seeming to be tlie maid-servant of a vei-y 
kind and handsome young lady, called 
Flora Mac Donald, who saved his Uffi. 
At last he got safe home ; and though 
he and his friends often threatened to 
make war in England again, they never 
could do any real mischief; and as he 
and his brother Henry both died without 
children, we have had no more Pre-. 
tenders. 
m I am sorry to say that the Duke of 
■Cumberland was very cruel to all Prince 
Charles's friends when the war was over, 
Three Scotch lords, a good many gentle- 
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raen, and a number of soldiers were 
executed for having joined the Pretender. 
There is nothing else to tell you about 
the reign of George II. ; he was a very 
old man when he died at Kensington. 
He had fought many battles in Germany, 
and was a good general, and not a bad 
king; but having been brought up in 
Germany, like his father, he never either 
looked or talked like an English king. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 



IFrom 1761 lo 1820.] 

The people of England were verj 
glad when George III. became king aften 
his grandfather. You read in the las^ 
chapter that liis father, Frederick, Princ^ 
of Wales, died in the life time of 
George II. 

George III. was born in England, an^; 
brought up like an English gentlemaOf 
I think he was one of the best men that 
ever was a king ; but I do not think that 
every thing lie did was wise or right. 
He reigned longer than any king eve? 
reigned in England, and unhappily be-; 
V 3 



he lost 



3fe !iHHZiise£ ;ft GenBB fnacessy nanaed 
joii tfai^ kttl a great many 
SEveni of whom are 



f ■ :* ■ i,ii' ^v.. 



■le to tell jou 
;&iiW tfiBflt hapfned in this long 
tftoa fastel SEEtir jrars. but you 
>ttaiE seal i«f mk tdr tw& thh^ of most 
ctM BSia g ag igfc. ani that too can under- 



^^ i«si Gecrrce k»i ken kic^j a little 
:iicc^ ::Jiin ;wv> veir$w he made peace 
wttfci il£ tfee werii but his reign was 
v«nr iar tnica fceir^' a peaceable one. 

Then? arere two wars in particular ci 
^reat cottsequence ; the first was the 
American arar« and the second the French 
wan I win tell tou a little about each 
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You read in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
that the English built some towns in 
North America. Afterwards, during the 
civil wars in the time of Charles I. maoy 
more English went there and took their 
families there to live, and by degrees 
they had taken possession of a very large 
country, and had got towns and villagesi' 
and fields ; but they were still governed 
by the king and parliament of England^ 
The English Americans thought that a.4 
they were so many, and had becornt? 
very rich by trade, that they ought to b^ 
treated equally with the English in olS 
England, and complained to the kingf 
and parliament of many things they 
called hardships. The king and parlia^^ 
ment would not listen to their complaints}! 
Then the Americans said tliey would' 
have a government of their own. Therf* 
the king called them rebels, and threats 
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Iened to punish them, and so after many 
disputes the Americans made war against 
the King of England's soldiers who were 
in America to guard the towns and to 
collect the taxes. This war was thought 
little of at first, but it soon grew to be 
one of the greatest wars England had 
ever had. The French and Spaniards, 
who had not forgotten how the English 
had beaten them by sea and land in the 
last wars, joined the Americans ; and 
although the English gained several 
tories by sea over the French and thft 
Spaniards, yet by land the Americai 
beat the English, 

The chief man in America was Gem 
Tral George Washington, one of 
greatest men that ever lived. He com- 
manded the American army, and as he 
and his soldiers were fighting in theisg 
:n land for their own freedom and 
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their own wives and children, it was not 
wonderful that at last they beat out the 
English soldiers, who did not like to be 
sent so far from home to fight against 
men who spoke the same language with 
themselves. 

At last, when the King of England' 
found the people were tired of this long 
war, he agreed to make peace with Ame- 
rica, and since that time the Americans 
have had a government of their own, 
and have become a great and rich nation. 
They have a president instead of a king, 
and tliey call their parliament a congress. 
You will understand these things in a 
few years. The Americans are the best 
iind fittest friends for England ; they talk 
the same language, they use most of the. 
same laws, and the first of them wertf 
born in England. 

The French war lasted even longei' 
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than the American war. This was the 
cause. For a long time the Frendi 
kings had governed France very badly, 
and the French nobles oppressed the 
poor people, and the clergymen did not 
do their duty rightly, but left the people 
ignorant. At last the people could bear 
these bad things no longer, and King 
Louis XVI., who was a good king, would 
have made them better if he could. But 
the princes and nobles would not let him. 
Then a number of bad people collected 
in Paris, and they put the king and 
queen and all their family in prison, and 
they cut off the heads of the king and 
queen and the king's sister, and of a 
great many lords and ladies, and after 
that, of every clergyman they could find, 
and then of every body who tried to save 
the life of another; in short, I believe 
the French people did more wicked things 
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in about three years than any other na* 
tioTi had ever done in a hundred. Thd 
name of the most wicked of all wal 
Robespierre ; he was killed at last bj* 
some of those he meant to kill. I 

England and several other countrieag 
then went to war with the French, tft 
make them take back the old king** 
family to govern them, and that waB 
lasted about twenty-four years. ■? 

France would have been conquered, J. 
think, if it had not been for a brave and 
clever man, called Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who, from being a soldier, became Em- 
peror of France. He chose clever men 
forjudges and generals. He conquered 
many countries, and used to threaten to 
come and conquer England. But Wft 
had brave sailors and clever captains and 
admirals, who never let any of his ships 
come near us. Lord Howe won the first 
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^B 8ea victory in the war ; then we had' i' 

^v Lord St. Vincent, Admirals Colpojs. u 

^V Duncan, Hood, Cornwallis, Cochrane,! ( 

^V Petlew, and many more, who gained I 

^r battles at sea, hosides more captaini^ 

than I can tell you, who took parts ^H 

fleets or single ships. But the ni^^| 

that will be remembered for ever, ^H 

an English sailor, was Admiral Ld^| 

Nelson. He gained three great v^H 

^■tories at Copenhagen, at Aboukir ^H 

^v£gypt,and at Trafalgar nearthecoa^B 

H of Spain. In that battle he was killed, | 

H but he knew liis own country had con- I 

^1 quered before he died. When he weo^J 

H into battle, the word he gave to tel^| 

H bII the ships when to begin to fight wer^| 

^■^NGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN ^H 

^nbo HIS DUTY. ^H 

^K^ These words must never be foi^otU^H 

^Hby any Englishman. He who does n^M 
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duty to his country, will be sure to do it 
bto his family, to his neighbour, and ta 
eGod. 

t There were no more great sea fights 
. after Trafalgar, but many on land, where 
we had good generals and brave soldiers. 
The wise and good General Abercromby, 
was killed, just as he gained a victory in 
Egypt. His friend, the good and brave 
General Moore was killed at Corunna* 
in Spain, and many other brave officers 
and men died for the sake of England. 
But many lived to fight and to conquer. 
The greatest general in our times is still 
alive ; he is the Duke of Wellington, 
who put an end to the sad long war, by bis 
great victory over the French at AVa- 
TERLOO. I cannot tell you in this little 
book how many other battles he has 
won, or how skilfully he fought them, 
or how well he knew how to choose 
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^■tiie officers to help him. But he has an<) 
^■will have always a great name. He 
^Bfinight well, and in a good cause. 
^1 After the battle of Waterloo, the Em- 
H peror. Napoleon Buonaparte, was kept 

prisoner in the island of St. Helena til! 

he died, and the brother of Louis XVI. 
■ was King of France. 
H Our good King, George III., died soon 
^1 afler. I have told you what kind of man 
^1 'he was at the beginning of this chapter, 
^1 * Tn his reign more things, useful to all 
H men, were found out than in hundreds of 
^1 years before. New countries were visited, 
^1 new plants and new animals were brought 
H to England. All the sciences received 
^P great encouragement. The arts that are 
H needful in common life were improve* 
^k Steam engines were first made ii5efn| 
^tXhe beautiful light given by gas was 
^^P' -"d out ; and all sorts of machines to 
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assist men in their labour were invented. 
Those arts, called the fine arts, I mean 
such as sculpture, painting, an.d music, 
were encouraged by George III. But 
what is of most consequence, the science 
of medicine, and the art of surgery, 
were so improved in his time, that the 
sufferings of mankind from pain and 
sickness are much lessened. 

But it is time to finish our little 
History, which I hope you will remem- 
ber, and that it will help you to 
understand larger and better histories 
by and bye. 



THE END. 
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